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Here is an entirely new book that is 
exceedingly refreshing in this age of 
high-powered propaganda. 


INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS by Dodd 
is not a vehicle of propaganda. Instead of 
promoting certain pet economic theories 
and prejudices, the author presents the 
various economic principles side by side, 
and encourages the student to evaluate 
them for himself. 


The author has thrown into the waste- 
basket the old style of development that 
has been borrowed from college textbooks. 
The subject is presented on a functional 
basis—it has been brought down to the 
practical realities of the average student. 
For example, the subject begins with pro- 
duction instead of the usual theoretical 
treatise in introductory chapters. The first 
five chapters are devoted to a study ot 
occupations by which people gain a living. 
An attempt is made to show the nature and 
the importance of these occupations and 
their significance in economic society. The 
discussion then shifts to the nature of pro- 
duction and the factors of production. This 
study naturally leads to an analysis of mar- 
keting of goods, of tariffs, of exchange, of 
prices, and of banking. 


A careful reading of the book will quickly 
disclose that it is an unbiased attempt to 
provide economic enlightenment and social 
understanding. It is thoroughly modern in 
every way. Recent effects of federal legis- 
lation are presented and discussed. The 
adoption of this book assures you of getting 
one that is right in step with the 1936 
whirl of economic events. 


Adopt INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS 


for your next course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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EDITORIAL... 


State Supervision of Private Business Schools 


The plumber is expected to prove his ability to connect pipes and repair 
faucets and must have a license granted by the state; the barber is required to 
have a license indicating that he knows something of sanitary requirements 
and is competent to shave and cut hair; the woman who works in a beauty 
parlor must have a license showing that some sort of test has been passed satis- 
factorily. But in most of the states anyone, regardless of his education, ability, 
experience, financial standing, or character, may start a business school. All 
that he needs is sufficient sales ability to enable him to convince young people 
and their parents that they should part with hard-earned money in return for 
a course of study and promised position. 


The large majority of those who are engaged in private business school work 
are men of ability, education, and earnest purpose, and unquestionably seek to 
render effective service to the public and to the young people who attend their 
schools. 


It is regrettable that efforts on the part of those who conduct high-grade 
schools and who wish to remedy unsatisfactory conditions by legislation, have 
been fought persistently by parties interested in preventing any type of super- 
vision. Eventually there must be adequate legislation providing for state super- 
vision of all private schools. 


In a letter to me, Mr. E. W. Barnhart says, ‘“‘Legislation to correct abuses 
will either be sponsored by those hostile to offenders or else by those who are 
sympathetic to the organizations affected. Those hostile will usually seek to 
uproot and eliminate, or at least cripple all institutions alike. Those sympa- 
thetic will try to devise appropriate preventive measures and limit legislative 
action to mere corrective limitations.”’ 


For years members of the Michigan Business Schools Association have 
given thought and study to the desirability of legislation that will protect the 
young people of the state against the unscrupulous school promoter, and the 
majority of the members of this association are on record in favor of such action. 


Conditions in the legal profession have made it necessary for reputable 
lawyers to cooperate in securing legislation to curb practices of their unethical 
colleagues. Through the united effort of attorneys of recognized standing, a law 
was passed toward the close of the recent session of the Michigan legislature 
requiring all attorneys of the state to become members of the integrated bar, 
and obey rules governing procedure and practice. 


It is significant that the lawyers appreciate their obligation to the public 
and have sought to provide for some measure of legal control and supervision 
of the conduct of the members of their profession. Likewise members of other 
professions have found it necessary to exercise some degree of watchfulness to 
guard against unethical or illegal practices. ' 


Thoughtful school men will recognize that if it is necessary for lawyers, 
dentists, and physicians to provide for 
some measure of supervision, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that owners and 
managers of business schools should 
be equally interested in some form of 


' d ional Co Au) 
supervision if they are endeavoring to ale bein ay 
serve the public acceptably. The Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan 
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Mastery in Teaching Accounting 


Vachel E. Breidenbaugh 
Mooseheart High School 
Mooseheart, Illinois 


(Fundamental Teaching Equation) 


Motivation 

Definite Objectives 
Objective Grading 
Definite Assignments 
Personality 

Original Research 


Minprut of the fact that the field of 
experimental research in commercial education 
is wide open, particularly in the field of presen- 
tation of subject matter, I tried an experiment 
in the presentation of accounting at Indiana State 
Teachers College that I should like to pass on 
to other teachers of accounting. (The plan is 
based on 20th Century Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting by Baker, Prickett, and Carlson, Seven- 
teenth Edition.) The plan results in efficiency in 
teaching, with mastery as the goal. Opportunities 
for promotion and advancement are equalized. 

In the plan four cardinal objectives are es- 
tablished as being necessary for a well-rounded 
program of commercial education. These four 
fundamental objectives are as follows: (1) Scien- 
tific Thinking, (2) Character Building, (3) Appre- 
ciation of Commerce, and (4) Development of 
Skills. These objectives have their foundation 
in a philosophy of commercial education that 
gives equal emphasis to the cultural values and 
skills. The objectives for accounting are then 
determined by careful study and are stated in 
terms of skills, appreciations, character building, 
and scientific thinking. 

Unit objectives are then determined which 
have their foundation in the subject objectives. 

The set-up of the plan as used is given in the 
following order: Philosophy of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Cardinal Objectives of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Accounting Objectives (first course), 
Measurement of Performance, Measurement of 
Achievement, Measurement of Superior Achieve- 
ment, Original Research, Sample Unit Objectives, 
Unit Outline, Unit Inventory Test, Unit Mastery 
Test, and Results and Comments of Students. 


THE PLAN. The basic foundation of the plan 
is the philosophy of commercial education which 
I believe is primarily the philosophy of general 
education plus specific skills, abilities, knowl- 
edges, attitudes, appreciations, and problem- 
solving techniques that enable the student to be 
vocationally and avocationally efficient and help 


Equals 


Mastery of Essentials 

Fair Grading 

Scientific Thinking 
Character Building 
Appreciation of Commerce 
Development of Skills 


him to serve society through the medium of 
business. 


The four cardinal objectives of commercial 
education which were stated as being necessary 
for a well-rounded program of commercial educa- 
tion and have their foundation in the philosophy 
of commercial education are as follows: 


SCIENTIFIC THINKING 


I. To develop a scientific attitude toward business 

services and business management by: 

A. Training in research. 

B. Training in analytical thinking. 

C. Actual contact with application to business. 

D. Becoming familiar with the world’s great in- 
dustrial and business leaders and commercial 
literature. 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


II. To develop a proper attitude of honesty, loyalty, 
neatness, courtesy, accuracy, promptness, in- 
dustry, cheerfulness, cooperation, and useful- 
ness in performance of a given task by: 


A. Developing an understanding of honesty and 
responsibility through guidance in checking 
work. 

B. Developing an attitude of neatness and accu- 
racy in all skill subjects. 

C. Developing an attitude of dependability, re- 
sponsibility, cooperation, and courtesy on the 
part of students in the store, home, and at 
school. 


APPRECIATION OF COMMERCE 


III. To develop an appreciation of the importance of 
industry and commerce in the activities of man 
by: 

A. Developing an appreciation of the importance 
of good citizenship, good health, and a broad 
and thorough education as a foundation for 
success in business vocations. 

B. Applying to home life the desirable knowledge, 
habits, ideals, and appreciations acquired in 
business training. 

C. Developing the desire and appreciation to join 
in the common work of the community. 

D. An understanding regarding the part each in- 
dividual worker plays in the business organi- 
zation of which he is a member. 
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E. Developing civic efficiency on economic foun- 
dation by cooperation in actual business tasks. 

F. Developing an appreciation of what the study 
of economics has done for the individual and 
for business, and to indicate some of the 
promises for the future. 

G. Developing an appreciation of the need for 
proper recreation to offset the physical and 
mental strain arising from the intensity and 
specialization of modern commerce and 
industry. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SKILLS 


IV. To develop such ability and skill necessary for 
performance of various office and store activities, 
with intelligence, accuracy, and reasonable dis- 
patch by: 

A. Developing such ability and skill as will pre- 
pare one for remunerative employment. 

B. Developing ability to work from verbal and 
written directions. 

C. Developing skill in oral, written, graphic, and 
rhythmic expression. 

D. Developing skill in the use of various office 
machines. 

E. Developing ability in adaptation and appli- 
cation. 

F. Developing skill in all business operations 
that are conductive to success. 


OBJECTIVES OF ACCOUNTING. ‘The account- 
ing (first course) objectives have their foundation 
in the four cardinal objectives as indicated by 
the code letters at the left of each number. 
ST—Scientific Thinking, CB—Character Building, 


AC—Appreciation of Commerce, DS—Development 
of Skills. 


(ST) 1. To develop ability to analyze economic 
changes and reflect them through simple 
financial statements and to learn the origin 
and the terminus of all accounts. 
To develop understanding of the kinds of 
businesses, and of their organization and 
operation. 
To develop understanding and use of some 
of the fundamental accounts. 
To drill on the principles of arithmetic in- 
volved in the elements of simple accounting. 
To develop understanding for the theory 
and application of books of original entry. 
To develop an understanding peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the sole proprietorship type of 
business organization for consumer education. 
To bring out appreciation of systematic rec- 
ords as being a source of information on the 
proprietor needs. 
To develop an understanding of the adjusting 
and closing of the books at the end of the 
fiscal period, the journal method being used. 
To develop ability in recognizing desirable 
attributes of good citizenship. 
To develop an understanding of fundamental 
principles of bookkeeping for personal use. 
In order that the record of a student during 
his time spent in the study of accounting may 
show his progress, both in performance and 
achievement, and in order to record adequately, 
reliably, and accurately the data essential to the 


(AC) 2. 


(ST) 3. 
(DS) 4. 
(DS) 5. 
(ST) 6. 


(AC) 7. 


(ST) 8. 


(CB) 9. 
(AC) 10. 


promotion and recommendation of a student for 
positions, the following accounting plan is used 
at Indiana State Teachers College. The scheme 
includes five distinct parts, which are as follows: 
(1) Personality, (2) The Measurement of Per- 
formance, (3) The Measurement of Achievement, 
(4) The Measurement of Superior Achievement, 
and (5) Original Research. 


PERSONALITY. In order to keep before the 
student at all times the personality traits essen- 
tial to the development of an accountant or 
bookkeeper, the following points are listed for 
the student to make a self-analysis of himself at 
the completion of each unit of work: 

1. Do you practice self control? ; 

2. Are you immaculately and appropriately 

dressed? : 

3. Does your carriage and enthusiasm indicate 

good health? ; 

4. Have you courage to keep up a good spirit when 

things go badly? 

5. Are you free from prejudice? 

6. Have you courage to assume your own blunders 

without involving others? ; 
7. Do you have confidence in yourself and inspire 
it from others? ; 
8. Are courtesy and sympathy your first aims? 
9. Are you honest with yourself and others? 
10. Do you have ability to inspire wholesome com- 
petition among classmates? 
11. Are you prompt and punctual? 
12. Do you have ability to understand yourself and 
others? 


13. Do you complete what you undertake? 
14. Do you discriminate between values? 


PERFORMANCE. When a unit is completed, 
the instructor checks the student upon his per- 
formance in completing the unit. The following 
points are given consideration with the values 
indicated in parentheses (total 80 points): 

. Attitude toward teacher (3) 

. Attitude toward class members (3) 

. Attitude toward assignments (3) 

. Sustained interest in subject under discussion 


— Whw 


. Ability to bring in practical illustrations (2) 
. Independent and systematic thinking (5) 
. Cooperation in class management and control 


oo NNW 


. Cooperation in special assignments, research, 
etc. (3) 

9. Persistence in carrying out assignments (5) 

10. Dependability and responsiveness at unsuper- 
vised times (5) 

11. Ability to work up to capacity (5) 

12. Ability to search out additional information and 
data that will amplify (5) 

13. Ability to extend the understanding to be de- 
rived from the study of the problem at hand (5) 

14. Accuracy, neatness, systematic (5) 

15. Show intellectual curiosity and ability to set up 
organized problems (5) 

16. Ability to work exercises and practice sets in- 
dependently (5) 

17. Ability to keep tactfully a firm hold on difficult 

situations without becoming unreasonable (3) 
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*18. Ability to maintain a sustained interest not 
only in the assimilation of the elements of the 
unit stipulated as the minimum essentials for 
mastery, but also in going beyond these re- 

uirements and carrying on original research (5) 

19. Ability to answer questions on the inventory 

test, not missing more than one-third asked (5) 

*(Sustained interest and independent inves- 
tigations though thoroughly meritorious are not 
to be interpreted as representing higher achieve- 
ment distinctly beyond the mastery level, except 
when the case actually warrants so doing.) 

The performance terms with their keys are as 


follows. The number opposite each represents its 
points. 


Excellent E 20 Points 70-80 
Good G 15Points 60-70 
Fair F 10 Points 50-60 
Unsatisfactory 0 Points Below 50 


MEASUREMENT OF ACHIEVEMENT. A unit for 
instructional purposes must be so constructed, 
and the technique of instruction must be such, 
that new adjustments recognized as legitimate 
educational products in the nature of SCIEN- 
TIFIC THINKING, CHARACTER BUILD- 
ING, DEVELOPMENT OF SKILLS, APPRE- 
CIATION OF COMMERCE will be established 
within the learner as a result of assimilation, or- 
ganization, and generalization of its inherent 
experiences. 


Credit for achievement shall be based upon 
the establishment on the part of the learner of 
(total points 50): 

1. A thorough orientation to the materials inherent 

in the unit- (10) 

2. An assimilation of the basis, laws, rules, and 
principles contracted in the study of this unit (10) 

3. The presence of the ability to generalize the 
experiences the unit provided in scientific think- 
ing, character building, development of skill, 
appreciation of commerce, in the solution of new 
problems (10) 

4. Evidence that the reactions obtained are char- 
acteristic of the outcomes desired, and give as- 
surance of being functional in indirectly related 
situations and at unsupervised times (10) 

5. A substantial gain in mastery test over inventory 
test and at least 90 per cent mastery (10) 


The symbols to be used for achievement 
grading with their point values are as follows: 
Mastery M _ 50 Points 
Superior Mastery S 30 Points 

The letter ““M” indicates that the learner has 
mastered the elements of learning deemed the 


minimum requirements through the study of the 
unit. 


MEASUREMENT OF SUPERIOR ACHIEVEMENT. 
The letter “S” indicates the achievement of 
special distinction beyond the mastery level by 
fulfilling one or more of the following qualifica- 
tions (total points 30): 

1. Superior refinement of skill (5) 
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2. Superior and extended capacity in the employ- 
ment of the newly acquired abilities (5) 

3. Superior breadth of comprehension in the attain- 
ment of intelligent attitudes in making evalua- 
tions in the realms of things and in the realm of 
relationships (10) 

4. Superior powers of understanding indicative of 
capacity to make intellectual discernments and 
to include or exclude relevant or irrelevant data 


(10) 

The “S” record shall be additional to the 
“M” and evidence as to its being merited shall 
be made available either orally or in writing 
whenever desired by the instructor. 

For failure to achieve mastery, which is 90 
per cent, or for incomplete or unsatisfactory 
work, a “Deferred” grade is placed in the record. 
When the work has been completed and the 
mastery level attained, the proper achievement 
is entered. 

By combining the performance and the 
achievement records, the following letter com- 
binations and their cumulative point values are 
possible in performance and achievement scores: 


M Mastery No Points 
FM Fair Performance and Mastery 60 Points 
GM_ Good Performance and Mastery 65 Points 
EM Excellent Performance and Mastery 70 Points 

GMS Good Performance, Mastery, and 
Superior Mastery 95 Points 
*EMS Excellent Performance, Mastery, 


and Superior Mastery 100 Points 


*(A bonus of 10 points is given to be added 
to the total points for the quarter.) 


Students whose performance is only fair and 
“F” will in all probability not merit an “S” along 
with the “M.” Therefore “FMS” has not been 
included in the list. Appraisal of student per- 
formance and achievement is to be made en- 
tirely upon the students’ meeting the require- 
ments set forth heretofore and not upon any 
theoretical distribution curves whatsoever. 


ORIGINAL RESEARCH. Students of outstand- 
ing ability and superior achievement may be 
permitted to undertake special projects and in- 
vestigations. These may be in the form of com- 
pleting additional practice sets, constructing 
tests, or opening books for a small business. The 
“R” grade will aid in raising the grade to the 
level the student desires; namely, mastery. The 
student is responsible for the selection of suitable 
projects. The selection having been made and 
the research completed, the report is given to 
the instructor for approval and credit. 

To receive points, students working on an 
“R” project must submit in writing to the in- 
structor under whom the work is done a well- 
organized, comprehensive, integrated report in- 
cluding all data essential to its interpretation. 

Students must also be prepared and willing 
to give a satisfactory oral report whenever and 
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wherever the instructor wished it. The instructor 
determines the number of points the report or 
project is worth. 

After all the points are combined and totaled 
for each unit, the following scoring is given, both 


for each individual unit and for the entire 
quarter: 
Unit Term or Quarter 


110—120 Points A 
90—100 Points B 
70— 90 Points C 


1320—1440 Points A 
1080—1320 Points B 
840—1080 Points C 

50— 70 Points D 600— 840 Points D 
Below— 50 Points F Below— 600 Points F 

At the beginning of the quarter the student 
is given an outline covering the information just 
discussed. This outline also includes the unit 
objectives and instructions as to preparation. A 
sample of an entire unit, one of the twelve units 
in the first course, follows: 


UNIT V 
(Sample) 
Objectives: 
1. To develop ability in using purchases 
journal and recording of purchases for 
cash and credit. 


2. To develop ability in analyzing entries that 
go into the general journal and their in- 
fluence on the business. 


3. To appreciate the value of the drawing 
account to the proprietor. 


4. To develop ability in recording returned 
sales and purchases. 


5. To develop an appreciation of neatness in 
ruling, correcting, and adjusting entries in 
the journal. 


Preparation: 


1. Read carefully Chapters XI and XII 
dealing with purchases, purchases journal, 
and the general journal. 


2. After you have read these two chapters 
carefully, you are ready to take your in- 
ventory test. This test is of the completion 
type and contains 68 questions. Remember 
to read each statement carefully before 
writing your answer. Take your test and 
then proceed to work the following exer- 
cises: 44, 46, 48, 49. After you have 
worked these exercises and have been in- 
structed in the things missed in the inven- 
tory test, you are then ready for your 
mastery test which will be of the true-false 
type containing 60 questions. If you 
achieved go per cent mastery and met the 
other mastery requirements on Unit V, 
you are then ready to prepare for Unit VI. 

The inventory test is for the purpose of de- 

termining what the student learns on his own 


initiative; it is usually given on Monday of each 
week. On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
the questions on the inventory test are discussed 
with any additional problems that are necessary 
to an understanding of the unit. When several 
students miss the same question, class time is 
taken to clear up the trouble, but when just one 
student misses a question, individual attention 
is given to correct his trouble. On Friday the 
mastery test is given. It is practically the same 
as the inventory test, but is stated in true-false 
form. If a student gets go per cent of his mastery 
questions correct, he is ready for the next unit; 
otherwise he must take an oral examination on 


Unit V as soon as possible, until he achieves go 


per cent mastery. 


The Inventory Test and Mastery Test of 
Unit V follow: 


Inventory Test 


Instructions: Complete each statement below by 
writing the appropriate word or words in the blanks 
at the end of each statement. Report to the instructor 
as soon as you have finished your test. 


1. When cash is paid for merchandise at the time the 
merchandise is received, the transaction is known 
asa 


2. When merchandise is purchased with the agree- 
ment that the amount is to be paid at a date later 
than that of delivery, the transaction is known as 








3. or 
4. or 
5. The one from whom merchandise is purchased on 
credit is known as the 
6. A written statement containing information about 
merchandise to be purchased either for cash or on 
credit is known as a 
7. A written statement containing information about 
merchandise purchased either for cash or on credit 
is known as a 
8. The buyer should see that the information on the 
original copy of the invoice is 


9. All business forms received should be. 


10. The book of original entry ruled to contain a sum- 
mary of the desired information about each pur- 
chase on credit is known as a 

11. To maintain a credit rating, the buyer must pay 
for the merchandise bought on credit according to 
the 


12. The entry in the purchases journal indicates a 
debit to the 

13. The entry in the purchases journal indicates a 
credit to the 

14. The time that each amount in the amount column 
of the purchases journal is posted to the credit 
side of the account with the creditor is ; 

15. The name and the address of the creditor in the 
ledger is the 

16. The total of the purchases journal is posted to the 
debit side of the 

17. The sum of the credits to the accounts with credi- 
tors equals the amount of the one debit to the 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


42. 
43. 


45. 
46. 


47. 


48. 
49. 
50. 


51 


An error in posting the debit total or a credit 
amount from the purchases journal is corrected 
by 
An error in posting the debit total or a credit 
amount from the purchases journal will be indi- 
cated by the 

The errors detected after the Trial Balance has 
been taken are corrected by a 
A purchase order is prepared in 
Cancellation of incorrect amounts is done by a 

















The copy of the purchase order sent to the firm 
from which the merchandise is to be bought is the 





The copy of the purchase order retained by the 
one placing the order is the 


The information contained in the purchase invoice 
conforms to that stated on the 


The book of original entry in which miscellaneous 
transactions are recorded is known as a 


The Balance Sheet is always used as a basis for the 











The usual entries recorded in the general journal 
are as follows: 

















. The entries required by transactions which occur 


during the fiscal period are referred to as 





. Assets taken out of the business by the proprietor 


for his personal use are known as 





. The current miscellaneous entries which are re- 


corded in the general journal include the following: 

















. Withdrawals of cash by the proprietor for personal 


use are recorded in the 





. Withdrawals of merchandise by the proprietor for 


personal use are recorded in the 
A withdrawal decreases both the 


The Sales Account is debited to record the decrease 
in the 











. The account with the charge customer is credited 


to record the decrease in the 
The account with the creditor is debited to record 
the decrease in 
The Purchases Account is credited to record the 
decrease in 
When the seller allows an extension of time, he 
usually requires the buyer to give him a written 
promise known as a 
Issuing a note changes the form of the liability 
from an account payable to a 
The change in the form of a liability requires an 
entry in the 
The entry to change the form of the liability con- 
tains a debit to the account with the ; 
The entry to change the form of the liability con- 
tains a credit to an account with the title ; 




















58. 
59. 


. An account with a charge customer or a creditor 


61. 


62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 


66. 
67. 


68. 
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. The date upon which the note must be paid is 


known as the 





. A check issued in payment of a note will be re- 


corded on the payments side of the 





. Upon payment of a note payable the Notes Payable 


Account is 





. A promissory note is known by the one to whom 


it is payable as a 





. An error which affects the amounts recorded in any 


journal, if not detected until after the Trial Balance 
has been prepared, is corrected through an entry 
in the 





. The separations and transfers indicated in the ad- 


justments column on the Work Sheet are recorded 
in the ledger through entries in the general journal 
known as 
The debit or the credit balance of the Profit and 
Loss Account is closed into the 


The closing entries are recorded in the 








is referred to as a 
The cash receipts journal, the cash payments 
journal, the sales journal, the purchases journal, 
and the general journal are the five separate 
books of. 


In the opening entries a debit entry indicates an 











In the opening entries a credit entry indicates a 





The individual preparing and signing a note is the 





The person to whom the note is given is the 





Each note is attached to a 


Entries to correct errors after the Trial Balance is 
prepared are known as 


The title of the summary account at the close of 
a fiscal period may be 











Mastery Test 


Instructions: 


The statements below are either 


true or false. In the blank at the end of each statement 
write in the word true or false whichever applies to 


the statement. 


Report to the instructor as soon as 


you have finished your test. 


1. 


Un 
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. Errors resulting from recording 


The purchases journal is used by 
all businesses which buy mer- 
chandise on credit........... 





an incorrect amount in the pur- 
chases journal are corrected by 
CRMOPMAIAGI .. 6a iss ceca cas 





. The purchases journal requires 


more time and space when used 





. Errors detected after the Trial 


Balance has been taken are cor- 
rected by a journal entry 





. The one from whom merchan- 


dise is purchased on credit is 
known as the customer........ 


. When cash is paid for merchan- 


dise at the time the merchandise 
is received, the transaction is a 
cash purchase 





. To maintain a credit rating, the 


buyer must pay for the merchan- 
dise bought on credit according 
to the agreed terms........... 
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8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


All business forms should be 
IG irae Dele «kts a's 





The buyer should accept as cor- 
rect the information on the orig- 
inal copy of the invoice received 
MN peas miwis ase cvs kah 


31. 
32. 





The entry in the purchases jour- 
nal must indicate a debit to the 
account with the creditor and a 
credit to the purchases account 





Incorrect amount in the pur- 
chases journal wivill be cancelled 
by a wavy line.. 





If the incorrect amount hes been 
posted, it is cancelled and cor- 
rected in both the purchases 
journal and the ledger......... 


34. 
35. 


36. 
37. 





The purchase order is prepared 
SS ee ar 





. The original copy of the pur- 


chase order is retained by the 
one placing the order......... 





A purchase invoice is a written 
statement containing informa- 
tion about merchandise pur- 
chased either by cash or credit 


38. 


39. 





Verification does not need to be 





indicated in any way.......... 
The buyer is required to estab- 
lish a credit rating with each 
MEE ss 6c santacehesnene cn 


41. 


42. 





The total of the purchases jour- 
nal is posted to the credit side 
of the Purchases Account..... 





An error in posting the total 
from the purchases journal will 


be indicated by the Trial Bal- 





The title of the account in the 
ledger is the name and the ad- 
dress of the creditor........... 





The carbon copy of an invoice 
supplies the information for each 
entry in the purchases journal. . 





Cash receipts and cash pay- 
ments must be recorded in i 
arate books. . ved 

Adjusting entries meee ob 
transfer elements of information. 
Withdrawals of cash by the pro- 
prietor for personal use are re- 
corded in the general journal... 








The drawing account with the 
proprietor is debited to record 
the decreases in proprietorship 
Me IIIB sc vccvccc ee cues 





When merchandise is taken out 
of stock by the proprietor for 
personal use, it is usually charged 
to him at market SI ty Goda 


43. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49, 


50. 





. Closing entries are recorded in 


the general journal............ 





. In daily posting one usually 


posts from the sales journal first 





. Adjusting entries are recorded in 


the general journal............ 


title of the summary account 


. Profit and Loss Summary is the 


51. 


52. 


53. 
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33. 


used at the close of a fiscal 
bb bathe: ca.nndbe0e den ces 





Each note is attached to a stub 





The general journal is a book of 
Ns in biti nn ce einai 





The Balance Sheet is always the 
basis for the opening entry.... 





A withdrawal decreases only the 
Ca iissienetasecdbatisaces 





The date upon which a note 
must be paid is known as the 
date of maturity 


All transactions may be classi- 
fied into ten groups....... 


A purchase journal will be re- 
quired by a business which buys 
merchandise on credit but sells 
3 SR rr ee ree 





A cash book and a general jour- 
nal will be required by all busi- 
Sitdtetcleavenbenreeeabors 





The person to whom a note is 
given is the maker............ 





. In the opening entries a debit 


entry indicates a liability owed 





A personal account is an account 
with a charge customer or a 
SIN Sirens ntakccncms deans 





The debit or credit balance of 
the Profit and Loss Account is 
closed into the capital account. 





The change in the form of a 
liability requires an entry in the 
OY Seer ree 





. Issuing a note changes the form 


of liability from an account pay- 
able to a note payable......... 





The Sales Account is credited to 
record the decrease in income. . 





The Purchases Account is cred- 
ited to record the decrease in 
Se en a a an aa oe 





Withdrawals by the proprietor 
for personal use are recorded in 
the general journal only........ 





Current entries are entries re- 
quired by the transactions which 


occur during the fiscal period. .___ 


An error which affects the 
amounts recorded in any jour- 
nal, if not detected until after 
the Trial Balance has been pre- 
pared, is corrected through an 
entry in the general journal... . 


The debit balance of the Mer- 
chandise Inventory Account 
shows the value of merchandise 
in stock at the beginning of a 
rere 





There are seven separate books 
of original entry............... 





The asset merchandise is de- 
creased the amount of the pur- 
chase on account 


Verification may be made with a 
pencil on scratch paper........ 











54. Verification may be made 
through the use of a calculating 
REE aa Rete oer 

55. The carbon copy of the purchase 
order is sent to the firm from 
whom the merchandise is to be 








56. The purchase order is prepared 
by the buyer usually on a 
printed form containing his 
name or the name of his firm.. 


57. The copy of the purchase order 
sent to the firm from which the 
merchandise is to be bought is 
the source of original entry for 
RT ire ree 


58. A check issued in payment of a 
note will be recorded on the 
payments side of the cash book. 


59. There is no means of proof of 
the addition in the purchases 
| Re ee eres 

60. It takes less time to record 
credit purchases in the general 
journal than it does in the pur- 
chases journal and is more ac- 
tinea dihans wes,atetaes 

















Inventory and mastery tests are given for 
each unit. There are twelve units in the course. 
As soon as the student finishes the last unit, he 
is ready to total his points and to determine his 
term grade. 

As an additional test of the plan, a final 
mastery test was given to a class of 28 students. 
This test took two hours and covered 500 points. 
The material covered in the final test consisted 
of journalizing every type of entry studied during 
the term; naming the increases and decreases in 
each entry and the book of original entry in 
which the transaction is recorded; listing on a 
work sheet all the accounts studied during the 
term with all adjustments studied. From the 
work sheet students were required to make the 
statements in report form. All closing entries 


the BALANCE SHEET 


studied during the term were covered; the real 
accounts were listed; and the debit and credit 
balances determined. The bookkeeping cycle, 
definitions, and other miscellaneous questions, 
made up the remainder of the test. The results of 
this final mastery test proved that the students 
did not cram on each unit but really achieved 
mastery. Out of the 28 students in the class, 22 
achieved go per cent or better on the final test, 
which was considered the mastery score. The 
remaining 6 made scores between 85 and go per 
cent. Two students scored 493 points out of a 
possible 500, while two other students scored 490 
out of 500. 

The reaction of the class was very favorable 
to the plan. They requested its use in the second 
course. Some of their favorable and unfavorable 
comments are as follows: 


Favorable 

“Responsibility of grades rests on the student.” 

ba 

“Encourages initiative.” 

“Encourages regular attendance.” 

“No time lost in discussing things student already 

“knows.” 

“Good means of motivation.” 

“System stresses definite assignments.” 

“Induces reflective thinking.” 

Unfavorable 

“Should spend more time on discussing objectives.” 

“Should have a mid-term examination.” 

“Grade points should be more closely grouped.” 

“Abolish handing in exercises.” 

“Revise some of the test items.” 

Any questions, comments, suggestions, or 
criticisms are welcomed. The plan has now been 
worked out for additional courses at Indiana 
State Teachers College at the request of the 
students who started their accounting by using 
the plan discussed in this article. 

For any further information on the plan 
please write to V. E. Breidenbaugh, Mooseheart 
High School, Mooseheart, Illinois. 








HOUSEHOLD RECORDS 
AND BUDGETS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior business 
training, (6) business arithmetic, (c) home 
economics. No knowledge of bookkeeping is 
required. The set provides business papers 
with the blank books. Price 60 cents, subject 
to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
PRACTICE SET 


A set with business papers for use in junior 
business training classes. No knowledge of 
bookkeeping is needed. The pupil acts as a 
clerical assistant in a company which deals in 
sporting goods. Price 92 cents, subject to 
school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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The Four-Point Commercial Curriculum 


by 


Lawrence Van Horn 


Dover High School 
Dover, New Jersey 


THE comments in this article are taken 
from a more complete study based upon an anal- 
ysis of a good many courses of study, and an 
analysis of four typical high schools in particular. 
The four typical commercial curricula that were 
analyzed in detail are located in Paulsboro, New 
Jersey; North Plainfield, New Jersey; Park Ridge, 
New Jersey; and Shreveport, Louisiana. 

After a careful study of the fundamentals of 
curriculum structure and the commercial cur- 
ricula of these four high schools, I believe I have 
found a satisfactory solution, at least temporarily. 
I feel sure, and I believe you will agree with me, 
that this plan is a hundred per cent better than 
the average commercial curriculum. Some may 
say that this does not permit specialization in 
salesmanship or clerical work, but that is entirely 
false. Anyone may specialize in any branch of 
commercial work provided the courses are given 
(salesmanship and some of those are not given in 
all schools) and the student takes the general 
commercial curriculum. 

The four-divisional plan will take care of all 
of your individuals desiring to take commercial 
work. According to research and experience and a 
careful survey of the curricula of these schools, 
the commercial curriculum must meet the needs 
of four main groups of students: (1) those who 
desire to take some commercial work but do not 
care to specialize in any one branch, (2) students 
who wish to specialize in bookkeeping and 
accounting, (3) those who desire to specialize in 
stenographic work, and (4) those of the higher 
group, who desire to take all the major commer- 
cial subjects possible, thereby receiving a more 
comprehensive training. There is a fifth group of 
students who must be taken into consideration: 
those students taking courses other than com- 
mercial, but who desire to take some commercial 
subjects, either for credit or for general value. 

This will not effect the four-point plan, except 
that those registered as commercial students are 
to be given first preference in commercial subjects, 
and should facilities (room space, machines, etc.) 
permit, the noncommercial students can be per- 
mitted to enter the course. 


THE GENERAL COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM 


This course is designed primarily for those 
students who desire to take some commercial 
subjects but who have no objective in mind as 


far as commercial work is concerned. These 
students should be required to have at least 
twenty-five points of credit of commercial sub- 
jects in addition to the regular state requirements 
in order to be graduated from this course. 


NintH GRADE 
Required Subjects 

English I. 

Physical Education 

Commercial Arithmetic 

Junior Business Training 


Electives—May elect almost any subject. 


TentTH GRADE 
Required Subjects 
English II 
Physical Education 


Electives—Must elect at least two five-point 
commercial subjects. 


ELEVENTH GRADE 
Required Subjects 
English III 
Physical Education 


Electives—Must elect at least two five-point 
commercial subjects. 


TwetrtH GRADE 
Required Subjects 
English IV (Preferably Bus. Eng.) 
Physical Education 
U. S. History and P. A. D. 


Electives—Must elect at least one commercial 
subject 


The curriculum has been made as flexible as 
possible in order to take care of the needs of this 
group of students. It is questionable whether 
at least one year of typewriting or one year of 
bookkeeping should be required. I believe in 
keeping the number of requirements down so 
that the individual will have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to select what subjects he desires most. 
In electing his commercial subjects he will need 
some guidance. For example: it will not be 
possible for him to take Bookkeeping II without 
having had Bookkeeping I. 

This type of curriculum is an excellent means 
of permitting a student to select a special ar- 
rangement of courses to suit his needs. For 
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THE FOUR-POINT COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM 


Ninto Grape 





Required: 
English I 





Physical Ed. 
Jr. Bus. Training 
Com’! Arithmetic 





























Elective: 
May elect almost 
any subject. 
General Stenographic Bookkeeping Comprehensive 
TENTH GRADE 
Required: Required: Required: Required: 
English II English II English II English II 


Physical Ed. 


Electives: 
Must elect at least 
two five-point com- 
mercial subjects. 








Physical Ed. 
Shorthand I 
Typewriting I 


Electives: 
Must elect one other 
commercial subject. 








-Physical Ed. 
Bookkeeping I 
Typewriting I 


Electives: 
Must elect one other 
commercial subject. 








Physical Ed. 
Bookkeeping I 
Shorthand I 
Typewriting I 
Com’! Geography 
Electives: 
Possibly one. 











ELEVENTH 





GRADE 











Required: 
English III 
Physical Ed. 


Electives: 
Must elect at least 
two five-point com- 
mercial subjects. 








Required: 
English III 
Physical Ed. 
Shorthand II 
Typewriting II 


Electives: 
May elect one. 








Required: 
English III 
Physical Ed. 
Bookkeeping II 
Typewriting II 


Electives: 
May elect one. 








Required: 
English III 
Physical Ed. 
Bookkeeping II 
Shorthand II 
Typewriting II 


Electives: 
Possibly one. 














TWELFTH GRADE 














Required: 

English IV 

Physical Ed. 

U. S. History and 
P. A.D. 


Electives: 
Must elect at least 
one com’! subject. 








Required: 
English IV (Bus.) 
Physical Ed. 
Office Practice 
(Secretarial) 
U. S. History and 
P.A.D. 


Electives: 
Must elect one other 
commercial subject. 








Required: 
English IV (Bus.) 
Physical Ed. 
Office Practice 
(Accounting) 
U. S. History and 
P.A.D. 


Electives: 
May elect one. 








Required: 
English IV (Bus.) 
Physical Ed. 

Office Practice 
(Shorthand and 
Bookkeeping) 

U. S. History and 
P.A.D. 
One other commer- 
cial subject. 
Electives: 
Possibly one. 
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example: it is possible for him to take one year 
of typewriting, one year of bookkeeping, and 
one year of shorthand; or he may wish to take 
two years of typewriting, no shorthand or book- 
keeping, but take the other commercial subjects 
such as commercial geography, commercial law, 
salesmanship, business organization, or some 
other commercial course. 
THE STENOGRAPHIC COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM 
The stenographic course is given mainly for 
those who wish to specialize in stenographic 
work. These students should be required to 
take the commercial courses required in the ninth 
year and at least two years of typewriting, two 
years of shorthand, and one year of office prac- 
tice. They may elect one year of bookkeeping if 
they desire or almost any other course. 


NintH GRADE 
Required Subjects 


English I 

Physical Education 

Commercial Arithmetic 

Junior Business Training 
Electives—May elect one other subject. 


TENTH GRADE 
Required Subjects 


English II 
Physical Education 
Shorthand I 
Typewriting I 
Electives—Must elect one other commercial sub- 
ject. 


ELEVENTH GRADE 
Required Subjects 


English III 
Physical Education 
Shorthand II 
Typewriting II 
Electives—May elect one other subject. 


TweLrtH GRADE 
Required Subjects 


English IV (Bus. Eng.) 
Physical Education 
Office Practice (Secretarial) 
U. S. History and P. A. D. 
Electives—Must elect one other commercial sub- 
ject. 


This course will give the student specialized 
training in shorthand. 
THE BOOKKEEPING COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM 

This course permits the students to specialize 
in bookkeeping. The student should take the 
commercial subjects required of all commercial 
students in the ninth year and in addition should 
take these special commercial subjects: two years 
of bookkeeping, two years of typewriting, and 
one year of office practice (including elementary 
accounting, or third-year bookkeeping). 


If it is possible for the school to offer a third 
year of bookkeeping or elementary accounting, 
this should be done, but if it is not possible to make 
this arrangement the students should be required 
to take office practice which would involve about 
fifty per cent bookkeeping. Smaller high schools 
should offer a differentiated office practice course, 
in order to accommodate those specializing in 
bookkeeping and those specializing in shorthand. 
The bookkeeping students can be given work per- 
forming tasks such as cashier of the cafeteria, 
assistant to the commercial teacher in handling 
the school funds, cashier of the school bank, or 
some other type of work. 


Nintu Grape 
Required Subjects 
English I 
Physical Education 
Commercial Arithmetic 
Junior Business Training 


Electives—May elect one other subject. 


TENTH GRADE 
Required Subjects 
English II 
Physical Education 
Bookkeeping I 
Typewriting I 
Electives—Must elect one other commercial sub- 
ject. 
ELEVENTH GRADE 
Required Subjects 
English III 
Physical Education 
Bookkeeping II 
Typewriting II 
Electives—May elect one other commercial sub- 
ject or a subject other than commercial. 


TWELFTH GRADE 
Required Subjects 
English IV (Bus. Eng.) 
Physical Education 
Office Practice (Accounting) 
U. S. History and P. A. D. 


Electives—May elect one other subject. 
THE COMPREHENSIVE COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM 


This course is designed primarily for those 
students who desire to take an extensive training 
in commercial work. Only students of high 
ability, based on their scholastic record in the 
grades, their record in their first year in the com- 
mercial course, and their abilities, should be 
permitted to take this course. They should be 
required to complete the work required of each 
commercial student in the ninth grade and at 
least the following: two years of typewriting, 


(Concluded on page 384) 
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Commercial Instruction and Community Needs 


An analysis of business occupations and duties 


James D. White 
Pierre S. DuPont High School 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Tue problem here has been to make an 
analysis of the types of commercial workers 
employed in the city of Wilmington, Delaware, 
to determine how well the instruction being given 
is preparing students for the positions they are 
most likely to find when they are ready to seek 
employment. 

Since the training needed by the specialized 
worker in the large office will differ from the more 
general training useful to the employee in the 
small office, two questionnaires were used. One 
was filled in by the office manager, giving his 
classification of the workers employed, and the 
other was a check list of duties commonly per- 
formed by employees in small offices. The latter 
was checked by individual workers in offices hav- 
ing five or less employees. 

Replies were received from 186 office man- 
agers, representing 81 different types of business 
in the city, and giving data for 3,442 employees, 
1,613 male and 1,829 female. On the individual 
reports, replies were received from employees in 
103 offices, representing 51 different types of 
business, and comprising 156 individual reports 
of the duties performed in those offices. 

The median number of employees for firms 
reporting on the office manager’s questionnaire 
was 7; the largest firm had 230 commercial 
workers and the smallest, one. Two was the 
median number of employees in the offices where 
the individual questionnaire was answered. Since 
the individual questionnaire was to determine the 
duties of workers in small offices, no office having 
more than five employees was included. 


THE OFFICE MANAGER’S QUESTIONNAIRE, 


The data from these questionnaires giving the 
classifications of the workers employed are shown 
in Table I. The fields which show the most men 
employed rank as follows: 

1. Selling Service 

2. General Clerical 

3. Executive 

4. Accounting 

5. Secretarial 

6. Machine Operators 


798 or 49.50% 
321 or 19.80% 
318 or 19.74% 
126 or 7.86% 
28 or 1.75% 
22 or 1.35% 


Selling Service exceeds all other fields in the 
employment of male commercial workers in this 


city. General Clerical is next, with Executive 
almost as high. Accounting runs a weak fourth, 
and the fields for male secretaries and machine 
operators are small indeed. The fields in which 
women were employed ranked as follows: 

698 or 38.16% 


495 or 26.95% 
277 or 15.37% 


. Selling Service 
. Secretarial 
. General Clerical 


AM re WN 


. Accounting 165 or 8.96% 
. Machine Operator 1360r 7.55% 
. Executive S58 or 3.11% 


As in the case of men, Selling Service exceeds 
all-other fields in the employment of women. 
Secretarial ranks high for women, as might be 
expected, but Executive is last of all. Women 
executives are few in this city. 


The total number of commercial workers rep- 
resented in this survey is 3,442, of which 1,613, 
or 46.8 per cent, are female and 1,829, or 53.2 
per cent, are male. Of the six groups, only the 
Executive group is predominantly male. The 
secretarial group with 94.7 per cent of its workers 
female and the Machine Operators group with 
86.1 per cent of its workers female, might be said 
to be fairly exclusively female groups. The fol- 
lowing groups are more evenly divided between 
men and women: 


Male Female 
Selling Service 53.3% 46.7% 
Accounting 43.3% 56.7% 
General Clerical 53.7% 46.3% 


In his ““New Conception of Office Practice,” 
F. G. Nichols states he found only 10 per cent of 
the employees in offices he surveyed could be 
classed as stenographers.! In this study, if we 
add together the totals for the classifications of 
secretary, stenographer, and stenographer-book- 
keeper, it will be found that 460, or 13.5 per cent, 
of the employees surveyed in the office manager’s 
questionnaire find constant need for their stenog- 
raphy. In the same study, Nichols also found 
that 1.9 per cent of the employees could be classed 
as bookkeepers. Under the accounting group in 
this survey, 8.52 per cent of the employees could 
be classed as finding bookkeeping useful in carry- 
ing on their duties. 


IF G. Nichols, 4 New Conception of Office Practice (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927). 
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Salary data were not given in all instances, 
but enough returns were obtained to make the 
results a reasonable sampling. Outside of the 
executive group, the most important classifica- 
tions for men were: 


Number Salary 
Cost Accountants 11 $48 .00 
Cost Clerks 22 36.40 
Wholesale Sales 76 35.60 
Retail Salesmen 169 35.50 
Bookkeepers 39 32.60 
Order Clerks 11 30.00 
General Clerks 131 28.20 
Delivery Workers 119 26.50 


The best paid classifications for women were 
as follows: 


Number Salary 
Secretaries 44 $27 .00 
Bookkeepers 37 21.70 
Billing Clerks 22 20.70 
Stenographers 209 20.60 
General Clerks 117 20.50 
File Clerks 33 20.40 
Switchboard Operators 28 19.60 
Stenographer-Bookkeepers 23 19.00 


For the same type of work men are paid con- 
siderably more than women. A comparison 
might be made as follows: 


Men Women 
Retail Salespersons $35.50 $16.50 
Secretaries 30.00 27.00 
Stenographers 19.60 20.60 
Bookkeepers 32.50 21.70 
Ledger Clerks 30.90 20.20 
General Clerks 28.20 20.50 
Billing Clerks 22.80 20.70 
Cost Clerks 36.40 20.60 
Order Clerks 30.00 23.60 
Bookkeeping Machine 
Operators 32.00 20.00 


The principal adding machines in use in this 
city are: of the 401 reported, 319 were Bur- 
roughs, 34 Sundstrand, and 23 Dalton; of 120 
bookkeeping machines in use, 60 were Burroughs, 
22 Elliott-Fisher, 15 Remington, 11 National, and 
8 Underwood; of 216 calculators reported, the 
principal ones in use were Monroe 110, Comptom- 
eter 60, and Burroughs 37. There were 908 
typewriters reported in use and the principal 
makes were as follows: L. C. Smith 285, Under- 
wood 225, Royal 176, Remington 114. 


More than three-fourths of the business men 
answering said they would hire beginners; 95 per 
cent require or prefer high school graduates; and 
about three-fourths feel that a thorough training 
in the use of office machines would help commer- 
cial graduates in their particular businesses. The 
percentage of turnover in employees is very small 
at present, due no doubt to economic conditions. 
Business men suggested that more emphasis be 
placed on the fundamentals of grammar, spelling, 
and arithmetic, although considering the number 


of replies to questionnaires received, the number 
of suggestions given was small. 


THE INDIVIDUAL EMPLOYEE’S QUESTION- 
NAIRE. As stated above, in order to distinguish 
between the work of the specialized employee in 
the larger office and the more general office work 
of the employee in the small office, a check sheet 
of 58 duties commonly performed in all offices 
was submitted to 156 employees in 103 offices on 
which they checked the duties they did, whether 
“often” or “some.” There is a distinct difference 
in the duties performed by clerks in large and 
small offices, hence the value of the data received 


-from both types of offices. 


Table II shows the duties performed by the 
employees in small offices in the order of fre- 
quency of performance. The chief duties might 
be expressed as follows: 


100.0% Use the telephone 
93.5% Use the typewriter 
83.9% Use filing techniques 
77.5% Use an adding machine 
75.0% Take dictation and write letters from 
shorthand 
55.7% Use some bookkeeping 


It was shown that about 13.5 per cent of the 
workers in the larger offices have use for short- 
hand, while 75 per cent of the small office em- 
ployees use it. In the larger offices 8.52 per cent 
needed bookkeeping specifically in their work, 
while in the small offices 55.7 per cent find use 
for it. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. In view of the findings 
of this study, the following recommendations 
might be made for the betterment of the present 
commercial instruction. 


Selling Service. Considering the large per- 
centage of both men and women engaged in 
selling service in this city, courses in merchan- 
dising and salesmanship might be introduced into 
the present curriculum with advantage to the 
students. 


General Clerical. This field accounts for 20 
per cent of the men employed and 15 per cent 
of the women. For the benefit of those boys and 
girls who do not wish to specialize in either 
stenography or bookkeeping, the present curric- 
ulum should be widened to include more general 
clerical subjects, such as office practice. 


Secretarial. Since only about 2 per cent of 
the men employed are in this field, and only 5 
per cent of all employees in this field are men, 
very few boys should be encouraged to specialize 
in shorthand. It seems, however, to be a good 
field for girls. 


Accounting and Bookkeeping. This field offers 
employment to about 8 per cent of all the workers 
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Table I-TOTAL WORKERS EMPLOYED 











Totals Totale Grand Percentage| Percentage| Percentage 
MALE FEMALE Totals of Total MALE FEMALE 
EXECUTIVE 
Cyemit Mianapers.... .. eck oe le 39 3 42 L.3 92.8 i 
Department Managers............... 110 45 155 4.4 70.9 29.1 
an is.0:d d wie te ihe tins 14 0 14 4 100.0 0.0 
Office Managers.................... 56 5 61 1.8 91.8 8.2 
Purcnasme pgents.................- 24 1 25 72 96.0 4.0 
OO, Se 45 0 45 ‘3 100.0 0.0 
Office Supervisors................... 30 4 34 1.0 88.2 11.7 
OUR PROOUEIVE oo. oss oes cp ccws 318 58 376 10.92 84.6 15.4 
SELLING SERVICE 
metail Galespersons.........5........ 360 649 1009 29.3 35.7 64.3 
Wholesale Salespersons.............. 138 0 138 4.0 100.0 0.0 
eave a a Ser ieee 5 46 51 ‘5 9.8 90.2 
Peeereeey WOES... 2. eevee 177 0 177 5.2 100 0 0.0 
ie Sis ss SaaWs sv 54a senha 10 0 10 a 100.0 0.0 
PREMIO ok. ose see sec cee 48 0 48 1.4 100.0 0.0 
SS 44 1 45 1.3 97.8 A 
ee ee 16 Z 18 an 88.9 11.1 
Total Selling Service.............. 798 698 1496 43.52 53.3 46.7 
SECRETARIAL 
ID 50-5 6a. ev ale be Nae sve ae 6 93 99 2.8 6.2 93.8 
IN, 5304 ¥ih ss avd'en so 4908 15 314 329 9.5 4.5 95.5 
Stenographer-Bcokkeepers........... 4 37 41 1.2 Pe a 90.3 
se 2 Se ae eee 3 37 40 1.2 7.5 92.5 
Dictaphone Operators............... 0 12 12 34 0.0 100 0 
Ediphone Operatcrs................ 0 2 2 .06 0.0 100.0 
"HOUR POCROLOTIAL.......4,...55.05 0000 28 495 523 15.1 5.3 94.7 
AcCOUNTING 
OE OTe EET 19 2 21 6 90.5 9.5 
SS Ce As ieee ae eae 16 l 17 J 94.2 5.8 
| 12 0 12 34 100.0 0.0 
Bookkeepers. ........ Fksehe meee 59 78 137 4.1 43.0 57.0 
Bookkeeper-Cashier................. 8 18 26 76 30.7 69 .3 
pe rrr 2 z 4 RP: 50.0 50.0 
| EEE ere 10 64 74 2.1 13.5 86.5 
Weta Aocountine............05.+. 126 165 291 8.52 43.3 56.7 
GENERAL CLERICAL 
General Clerks....... ee are 180 172 352 10.2 51.1 48.9 
Pile Clesks............- wakstes Savure 4 42 46 Ee, 8.7 91:3 
Mail Clerks..... Ne Lee SA tet tee 10 1 11 32 90.1 9.9 
Billing Clerks.......... Re Ree 8 29 37 1 21.6 78.4 
ee re ie 27 4 31 9 87.1 12.9 
Order Clerks... .. LE Ae. 13 10 23 .67 56.5 43.5 
Timekeepers. ...... ; vo 12 0 12 . 34 100.0 0.0 
Payrcll Clerks........ 5 3 8 23 62.5 4.3 
I so ease kee Se 26 2 28 81 92.9 7A 
Office Boys and Girls................ 7 0 7 .20 100.0 0.0 
Bank Tellers......... 22 3 25 72 88.0 12.0 
Nickie Guweo sec cked ays 7 7 14 .4 50.0 50.0 
‘Trade Record Clerks................ 0 4 4 RP 0.0 100.0 
Total General Clerical............. 321 277 598 7.31 53.7 46.3 
MacuineE Operators 
Adding Machine Operators......... 0 0 0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Addressograph Operators........... 2 8 10 3 20.0 80.0 
Billing Machine Operators ve Z 16 18 52 11.0 89.9 
Bcckkeeping Machine Operators... .. . 15 47 62 1.8 24.1 15.9 
Calculating Machine Operators ..... 2 7 9 26 22.2 77.8 
Mimeograph Operators.............. 1 0 1 .03 100.0 0.0 
Multigraph Operators............... 0 0 0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Posting Machine Operators.......... 0 3 3 .09 0.0 100.0 
Switchboard Operators.............. 0 54 54 1.6 0.0 100.0 
Teletype Operators................. 0 1 1 .03 0.0 100.0 
Total Machine Operators.......... 22 136 158 4.63 13.9 86.1 
CoN? TOTALS. « .. 05.06 sce 1613 1829 3442 100.00 46.8 53.2 
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surveyed. While a general knowledge of book- 
keeping would be helpful to all commercial 
workers, fewer students should be encouraged to 
specialize in it. 

Machine Operating. While only 1.3 per cent 
of the men and 7.5 per cent of the women are 
listed as full-time machine operators, many ma- 
chines are in use in the offices of the city. Many 
business men suggest that training on office ma- 
chines would be helpful in their businesses. All 
commercial students should have training on as 
many machines as possible. 


Table II 


DUTIES PERFORMED BY EMPLOYEES 
IN SMALL OFFICES 


Number of Times Reported 


Often Some Total 
1. Use telephone............. 134 22 156 
2. Use typewriter... 2.22002. 136 10 146 
3. Use telephone directory.... 108 37 145 
4. Get materials from files.... 109 33 142 
5. File in alphabetical order... 106 25 131 
eee 106 25 131 
7. Sort materials for filing. ... 101 23 124 
8. Operate an adding machine. 86 35 121 
9. Typewrite letters for firm 
composed by self.......... 73 48 121 
10. Take dictation in shorthand 92 25 117 
11. Write letters from dictation 88 29 117 
12. Deposst checks............. 95 22 117 
13. Read incoming mail....... 8] 34 115 
ee Lr 30 113 
15. Handle petty cash......... 88 24 112 
16. Write bills on typewriter... 73 33 106 
17. Use city directory......... 57 48 105 
18. Send telegrams............ 51 47 98 
19. Prepare customers’ state- 
ROR ARS cree letre on ee 68 20 88 
20. Make entries in cash book.. 73 14 87 
21. Reconcile bank statements. 63 15 78 


Number of Times Reported 
Often Some Total 

. Take care of cash account.. 64 13 77 
Vs cr ecscces see 45 75 

Check invoices............ 56 18 74 
. Take dictation directly on 

the typewriter............ 22 50 72, 
. Make entries in accounts re- 

ceivable ledger............ 6 70 

Make entries in accounts 

payable ledger............ 5 65 
. File in numerical order..... 46 15 61 
. Figure interest............ 32 28 60 
. File in order of subject..... 39 19 58 
. Prepare trial balances...... 42 12 54 
. Prepare financial statements 35 18 53 
. Make entries in general 

a didnennahmieae 44 8 52 
. Look up financial ratings... 29 22 51 
. Figure parcel post rates.... 23 25 48 
. Take care of notes, drafts, 

and renewals.............. 25 22 47 
. Make train reservations.... 12 33 45 
. Take inventories.......... 23 22 45 
. Put up payroll money..... 31 10 41 
. Make entries in sales journal 41 3 44 
. Dictate answers to mail.... 17 24 41 
. Make entries in purchases 

SPR aay 36 4 40 
. Make out payroll record... 32 8 40 
. Sell direct to customers.... 24 14 38 
fo eee 15 23 38 
. Have checks certified...... 10 23 33 
. Check cash register........ 26 6 32 
. Make out bills by hand.... 19 13 32 
. Use a cash register........ 18 11 29 
. Keep perpetual inventory.. 18 10 28 
. Operate Mimeograph...... 10 13 23 
. Keep record of time cards.. 12 7 19 
. Operate calculating machine 9 8 17 
. Use credit rating books... . 8 17 
. Operate a bookkeeping ma- 

iets oh eadun ae ceo dun 6 10 
. Operate a Multigraph...... 3 3 6 
. Use a gelatine duplicator... 2 4 6 
. Useadictaphoneorediphone 3 2 5 





Journals 
Ledgers 
Misc. columnar books 





BARGAIN SALE OF BLANK BOOKS 


We have on hand a large number of journals, ledgers, and miscellaneous columnar ruled 
blanks. These have been taken from various bookkeeping sets. We offer these bound 
booklets for sale at the following net prices, transportation charges prepaid: 


$ .60 a doz. 
60 a doz. 
40 a doz. 


No order will be accepted for less than a dozen or more of one kind. Cash must accom- 
pany the order. Send your order direct to the office listed below. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
201-203 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Rise and Importance of Junior Business Training 


by 


Eugene P. Barnes 
The Deerfield-Shields Twp. High School 
Highland Park, Illinois 


Tue subject of junior business training 
has been received with such a degree of enthusi- 
asm that it merits serious consideration by all 
commercial teachers. Officials in our state de- 
partment of education inform me that five years 
ago general business training, as it is called in 
Illinois, was seldom mentioned in this state. It 
was not even named in the comprehensive study 
made by the Nationa! Education Association five 
years ago of the number of pupils taking various 
subjects. Statistics gathered by the State High 
School visitor for 1933-34, show that the subject 
was offered in 76 out of 774 accredited high 
schools outside the city of Chicago. Thirty of 
these schools offered it as a semester course. The 
other 46 schools offered it as a year course. 


The subject was taught to freshmen in 53 of 
the schools, to sophomores in 15, to juniors in 5, 
and to seniors in 3 schools. 


What are the aims for the course in these 
schools? What will they be in the near future? 
Dr. Benjamin Haynes of University of Southern 
California found in a nation-wide survey in 1931 
that the professional aims of the course were 
seven in number; namely, “To prepare pupils 
for first-year bookkeeping, to aid in retaining 
pupils, to aid those leaving school at the end of 
the junior high school, to inculcate habits of 
thrift, to meet the demand for business training 
in junior high school, to teach vocational informa- 
tion and to teach elementary business practices 
and principles.” 

A few days ago, I surveyed a textbook which 
placed the major emphasis on the application of 
arithmetical processes. Some textbooks stress 
both the informational and the exploratory aims, 
and give some consideration to the application of 
arithmetical processes in those instances in which 
surveys have shown a need for it. Still others 
stress the same two ultimate aims but give’ little 
.or no consideration to mathematical processes as 
materials for realizing those aims. 

Considering this maze of disagreement on 
what should be the aims, objectives, and support- 
ing materials for the course, its growth has been 
very phenomenal. Its ultimate importance in the 
curriculum will depend on whether the aims and 


immediate objectives set for the course are more 
vital than those claimed for other subjects on the 
same grade level that are competing for recogni- 
tion. For example, in Deerfield-Shields High 
School, junior business training must compete 
with shop, art, general science, general mathe- 
matics, and social science. We receive bitter 
competition from the latter two. When it was 
finally agreed upon, three years ago, that all 
students could not profit from taking algebra, a 
course in general mathematics was immediately 
adopted so the mathematics requirement for all 
freshmen might continue in force. Social science 
is recommended to the weaker students who do 
not think they will major in commerce. I mention 
this point to call to your attention the fact that 
very soon we are going to be forced to prove the 
worth of our subjects before we shall be allowed 
our proper space in the curriculum. 


Where are we going as commercial teachers 
in pursuing this valuable course of junior business 
training in the modern high school curriculum? 
Is it not time to cultivate a professional spirit 
and uniformly attempt to determine the future 
of the course? The summer conferences held at 
the University of Chicago under the guidance of 
Professor Shields, and the informal round table 
discussions of the heads of commercial depart- 
ments in the suburban schools, which he also 
inititated, are distinctive progressive steps. The 
initiative came from the wrong source, however, 
to make rapid progress possible. We teachers 
should furnish the motive power, and then call 
on college professors and textbook companies to 
cooperate with us in an attempt to determine 
whether our ultimate aims are being realized, 
and whether we have chosen aims within our 
field which result in giving the greatest good 
to the greatest number. I believe, that to hold 
the high regard of the public in commercial 
education, courses can no longer be adopted 
solely on the basis of immediate student interest, 
or on the assumption that their ultimate aims 
possess the greatest possible value. 

I am not so much interested in what we 
believe to be the most important immediate 
objectives or ultimate aims of the course, but I 


“Elementary Business Training in Junior High School,” Journal of Business Education (East Stroudsburg, Pa.: Trethaway Publishing 


Co., June, 1932). 
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am greatly concerned about what the student 
finds to be the most fruitful information in 
everyday life. We must not forget that the 
average student takes only eighteen courses 
during his whole high school career. From 
surveys which have been made, we, as well as 
authors of textbooks, may determine the arith- 
metical processes which are most frequently used, 
and the types of consumer information most 
commonly needed. But, have we determined 
whether we have combined the proper immediate 
objectives or the proper ultimate aims to provide 
the most fruitful functional information within 
our field in the time alloted? 

Can’t we, with the help of college professors 
skilled in testing, devise some method of deter- 
mining whether the material as we present it is 
functioning in actual life, and whether our 
former students are experiencing a serious felt 
need for information we have given them, which 
they could have mastered in their freshman year? 
In Deerfield-Shields High School we are willing 
to teach ‘‘when a wool suit is wool,” or, “what 
socks are worth $1.25,” if it can be proved to us 
that this type of information is more valuable 
than anything else which could be offered within 
the scope of our department at the freshman 
level. What we do fear, and rebel against, is the 
continued popular desire for change, without 
ample proof that such a change is for the better. 

Several years ago we sent a questionnaire to 
all our graduates and employers in the district 
for the purpose of determining how our courses 
were functioning. On the strength of the infor- 
mation received, we purchased some office ma- 
chines, dropped some informational units and 
added others. It is too early to do that for our 
course in junior business training, and until we 
do, or until valid information is secured from 
some other source, we are disposed to keep our 
present aims. 

In 1929 we started the arduous task of cur- 
riculum reconstruction. At that time we took a 
lesson from the past. During the school year 
1909-1910 a course identical with the aims and 
material presented in many current textbooks on 
junior business training, was taught. A group of 
successful business men, one specializing in each 
unit of the course, was called to the high school 
and asked to express an opinion on the material 
used to realize the various objectives. They felt 
the information of such value that the course was 
required of all freshmen. The course was con- 
tinued in the curriculum as a required subject 
until 1914-1915; at this latter date several stu- 
dents became interested in entering eastern 
schools and found difficulty in obtaining college 
entrance credit for Business Science, as the course 
was then named. However, it was continued in 


the commercial curriculum until 1916-1917. By 
that time the original aims had been lost sight of, 
and penmanship and orthography were offered. 
We determined from this experience (1) to make 
the maximum use of the public in our curriculum 
reconstruction, (2) to keep the aims of new 
courses continually before us, and (3) to do all 
we could in getting colleges to accept such courses 
for entrance requirements. 


Since 1931 three new teachers have been added 
to the commercial department, and each has a 
conflicting opinion as to the aims of the course. 
In spite of the fact that some met the state 
requirements for a junior business training 
teacher; namely, 8 hours of English, 8 hours of 
economics, 10 hours of bookkeeping, or 8 hours 
of bookkeeping, and 3 hours of arithmetic, one 
felt that nothing but informational material 
should be presented, another stressed the appli- 
cation of arithmetical processes to everyday life, 
and a third thought both the informational and 
the exploratory aims, supported by material on 
the more common arithmetical problems, were 
important. Recently we formulated a question- 
naire, based on our original aims for the course, 
with the hope that we might obtain information 
which would offer a foundation for a uniform 
opinion in the department. This questionnaire 
was given to all sophomores, juniors, and seniors 
in school who had taken junior business training 
in their freshmen year. The instrument is not 
perfect, but our school psychologist assures us 
that it is valid to the extent of showing a very 
favorable attitude toward the subject as it is now 
taught. It is as follows: 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
To THE STUDENT: 


Will you sincerely and conscientiously aid us 
in determining the value of Junior Business Train- 
ing from the student’s point of view? You realize, 
of course, that nothing but frank, true statements 
will be of value to us in drawing worth-while 
conclusions. 

Please read the following questions and an- 
swer them to the best of your ability. Do not 
try to “make up” any answers regardless of how 
many blanks you may otherwise leave. Please 
read carefully, and think before writing. 


Note: Draw two lines through the word or 
words you do not wish to use to complete the 
thought you wish to express. 


was 

was not 
junior business training, to leave school at 
the close of my freshman year and find a 
junior clerical position. 


encouraged, through the course in 
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Was—23. 
Was not—145. 

es . ... _ helped 
. The course in junior business training id oot 


help me in choosing a vocation. 
Helped—8o. 
Did not help—é68. 

: P .. _ helped 
. Junior business training g:q not help ™ de- 
cide that I would have little or no interest in 
some commercial subjects. 
Helped—o4. 
Did not help—s6. 

‘ . .. aroused 
. Junior business training g:q not arouse ™Y 


interest in other commercial subjects. 


Aroused—127. 


Did not arouse—27. 

er .. _ helped 
. Junior business training 9:4 not help me to 
decide that some commercial courses would 
be too difficult for me to master with a reason- 
able degree of success. 
Helped—77. 
Did not help—é9. 


. The material studied in junior business train- 
helped 

did not help 
subject matter and procedure used in com- 
mercial courses I have taken since my 
freshman year. 

Helped—126. 

Did not help—11. 


ing me to adjust myself to the 


. [believe the course in junior business training 
to be of 

no—2 
little—13 
decided—97 
very great—35 


value to students. 


. The knowledge andy information gained in 
junior business training interested me in the 
following commercial courses which I have 
taken since my freshman year: 

Filing—22 

Typewriting—so 

Bookkeeping—s59 

Commercial law—24 

Commercial geography—6 

Salesmanship—S5 

Commercial arithmetic—65 
Stenography—-19 

Business English—1 

Business organization—2I 


. I omitted the following commercial courses 
because I decided, while taking the course in 
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junior business training, that they would 
probably not interest me: 

Commercial law—z2 

Filing—12 

Stenography—7 

Commercial arithmetic—11 

Bookkeeping—8 

Business organization—3 

Salesmanship—3 

Typewriting—2 

I felt after taking the course in junior busi- 
ness training that I would find the following 
commercial courses very difficult for me: 
Bookkeeping—16 

Commercial arithmetic—5 

Filing—1 

Salesmanship—1 

Stenography—3 

Commercial law—5 

Journalism—1 


Methods of preparing work and habits of 
study learned in junior business training 
helped me in the following commercial 
courses: 

Bookkeeping—45 

Commercial arithmetic—s3 

Stenography—6 

Typewriting—12 

Commercial law—10 

Filing—11 

Commercial geography—z 

Business English—1 

Business organization—11 

Salesmanship—3 


The materials studied in junior business 
training assisted me in adjusting myself to 
the materials studied in the following com- 
mercial courses: 

Commercial arithmetic—49 
Bookkeeping—4o 

Commercial law—13 

Commercial geography—z 

Typewriting—8 

Business organization—12 

Journalism—1 

Filing—1o0 

Salesmanship—1 

Stenography—3 


. Have you recommended the course in junior 


business training to anyone? 

Yes—ilIl. 

No—42 

Would you recommend the course in junior 
business training to anyone interested in 
commercial subjects? 

Yes—150 

No—4 
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15. Would you recommend the course in junior 
business training to anyone interested in the 
application of commercial knowledge to every 
day life? 

Yes—147 
No—4 


16. I learned, in junior business training, infor- 
mation and methods of procedure concerning 
the following things which are of great value 
for all people in everyday life: 
Depreciation—3 
Filing—36 
Budget—48 
Checks—68 
Banking—66 
Post office activity—39 
Notes—34 
Partnership—4 
Bookkeeping—14 
Discount—6 
Business knowledge, routine—24 
Bills—g 
Save time and money—17 
Choosing a vocation—9 
Insurance—24 
Invoices—9 
Shipping, bill of lading—z1 
Stocks and bonds—6 
Profit and loss—3 
Telephoning—7 
Debtor and creditor—11 
Writing letters—9 
Keeping a diary—1 
Interest—34 
Applying for position—6 
Drafts—z25 
Loans and mortgages—5 
Telegrams—13 
Inventory—5 
Percentage—10 
Commercial arithmetic—3 
Investments—2 
Salesmanship—1 
Accuracy—4 
Character traits—16 
Extravagance—I 
Miserliness—1 
Exchange of money—9 
Tables of measure—z2 
Transportation of money—9 
Contracts—5 
How to dress—1 
Taxation—I 
Court procedure—I 
Duties of office help—s 
Means of communications—2 


17. Often one hears the statement that one high 
school subject is as good as another. With 


this thought in mind, note below how you 
would vote if you had ten votes to cast for 
or against retaining junior business training 
in the curriculum (list of subjects taught in 
high school). 

How many of the ten votes would you cast 
for retaining junior business training?—1137 


How many of the ten votes would you cast 
against retaining junior business training?— 
214 

In order of importance state three reasons 
for voting as you did. 

Importance in home—4 

Importance in office—1 

Importance in general—3o0 

Importance in business—21 

Importance in commercial course—s8 
Importance in choosing vocation—41 
Importance in saving time and money—5 
Importance for person not going to college—4 
Importance in everyday life—s6 

Importance in other subjects—15 
Importance in applying for work—8 
Importance to freshmen—1 

Too much variety—3 

Go to high school because they have to—1 
Encourage one to attend school—1 

Many take course because parents think 
they should—3 


Note: The average number of votes each 


student gave for retaining junior 
business training was 8; Against, 2. 
Or 4 to 1 in favor of retention. 

No one cast all his votes against re- 
taining the course. Fifty-six gave 
all 10 votes in favor of retaining the 
course. 


I am not going to place myself in the position 
of passing on to you any false deductions from 
the information contained in a summary of the 
answers to the questionnaire. You will note, 
however, that it does cover the general idea of 
exploratory and general informational aims, in 
addition to checks on the students’ first answers 
and two ratings on the course as a whole. The 
students’ answers to Question 16 were not refined 
in any way. We wanted for reference a true 
picture of what the student felt were the most 
valuable bits of subject matter in the course. We 
are not satisfied to drop the matter here, but 
hope to be able to send a questionnaire to the 
same students four or five years after they have 
been graduated from high school and correlate 
the results from that test with those we now 
have. We believe that by then many of the 
students will realize more forcefully what infor- 


(Concluded on page 383) 
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NEWS and VIEWS 








How Can We Improve Pupil Typewriting Skill? 


From the teacher’s viewpoint the solution, or use the typewriter. Sometimes they are so en- 
partial solution, to the problem of improving  thusiastic that they seem to overlook the im- 
typing skill involves three main considerations: portance of the less obvious aspects of achieving 
(a) teaching of the keyboard and operation of the typewriting skill. But it is the teacher’s responsi- 
machine, (b) selection of appropriate subject bility to make them see this importance. The 
matter, and (c) supervision of instruction. bane of “perfect”? copy work begins to harass 
most pupils shortly after they have been initiated 
into the use of the machine. From the first day, 
however, the teacher must cause the pupil to be 
aware of the correct way of performing every 
learning activity. Here enters the element of 
supervision. In every class session that follows, 
some supervision must be given to each pupil. 
Pupil differences in learning make this necessary. 

At the beginning, too, the teacher selects only 
the essential parts and operations to be learned by 
the pupil, for he cannot be burdened with term- 
inology in which he is not interested and activities 
which are not pertinent to his learning. He wants 
to do, and the teacher must give him the greatest 
opportunity for doing correctly and automatically 
that which he desires to do so earnestly. Explana- 
tions to a certain extent are necessary, but an 
actual demonstration by the teacher herself is 
worth a hundred of these. 

In the teaching of the keyboard, the teacher 
must select the one method most justifiable in 
terms of economy and efficiency in learning. 
Much time, more than seems necessary, is 

Specifically, how is this accomplished by the expended in the teaching of the keyboard at 
teacher? In his method of teaching the keyboard _ present. Isolated drill work is greatly exaggerated 
and the operation of the machine, the teacher resulting in the deadening of pupil interest. 
makes possible the initiation of the pupil’s desire Book’s suggestion? that typewriting fluency and 
for the development of a superior typewriting mastery is best achieved in higher settings as 
skill. From the outset he must secure the pupil’s ultimately used and practiced should guide the 
cooperation in all learning activities. This, of teacher in the selection of the particular method 
course, is not difficult, as pupils who come into of instruction. The banes of “perfect” rhythm 
his class the first day have been previously and “perfect” copy work have become undesirable 
motivated by their own eagerness to feel and to appendages of beginning typewriting. Pupils 


As far as the pupil is concerned, the attain- 
ment of superior typewriting skill involves only 
two considerations: (a) improvement of actual 
performance, and (b) improvement in mental 
alertness and concentration towards the achieve- 
ment of this skill. A study of causes of pupil 
errors! indicates that failure is due to one or more 
of the following reasons: inaccurate stroking, 
mind wandering, unfamiliarity with the keyboard, 
improper use of machine parts, and lack of in- 
terest or desire for improvement on the part of 
the pupil. 

Pupils generally are interested in improving 
their skill, but they seem to have no organized 
method of attacking this problem. The teacher at 
this point becomes an important, dominating 
factor in the success or failure of that improve- 
ment. He sets up the model; he makes his pupils 
realize the need for an analysis and study of 
their errors; and, above all, he helps them to 
adopt a method or procedure for their individual 
skill improvement. 











‘Marie Curtis and Jessie Graham, “The Pupils’ High Standards in Typewriting,” Tyeewritinc News (Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Co., 1934), pp. 1 and 8. 
‘William F. Book, Learning to Typewrite (New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1925), pp. 187, 224. 
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have been so harassed by these ideals of perfection 
in rhythm and copy work that they have quite 
naturally resorted to various undesirable ways 
of securing them; namely, looking at the keys, 
shifting the eyes from the copy to the paper in 
the machine, stopping when an error has been 
made in timed copies, but caring little whether or 
not they are using correct technique so long as 
they produce an “errorless” copy. The teacher 
must stress from the beginning correctness of 
technique and accuracy of performance. This 
involves all the initial movements until they have 
become automatic. 

Further skill will result if the pupil is made to 
realize that superior typewriting involves the 
integration of a number of movements, each 
learned separately, but all woven together in one 
unified pattern of skillful performance. The 
teacher selects the particular skill, and drills 
upon it until sufficient mastery has been secured 
by the pupil himself to warrant further individual 
practice and improvement. But the teacher must 
create within the pupil the desire to improve; to 
cooperate in all activities; to respond to all in- 
structions; to feel satisfaction and pleasure in 
successful achievement; and to build up an en- 
thusiasm that will cause the pupil to improve by 
himself. 

In the teaching of the keyboard, the selection 
of appropriate units of learning, and the super- 
vision of pupil activity, the teacher undoubtedly 
must give consideration to speed and accuracy of 
production. Time limits for turning in work must 
be set, up by the teacher as this is obviously the 
practice of business. No matter what use the 
pupil ultimately makes of typewriting, it is 
important that he develop side by side these 
qualities of speed and accuracy. ‘The teacher 
must insist upon the pupil’s close concentration 
to all tasks. An understanding by the pupil of 
what concentration can achieve for him will help 
to raise the standard of production. Straight 
copy work—timed and untimed—is the best 
medium for helping the pupil focus his entire 
attention and effort on the acquirement of the 
power of concentration. However, certain drills, 
termed “concentration” may be given with ad- 
vantage where special need occur. 

Various teaching devices such as progress and 
error charts and technique check lists should 
be employed by the teacher and pupil. They are 
indispensable, for they indicate to a satisfactory 
degree the progress pupils are making, the kinds 
and types of errors commonly made, and the 
individual faults in machine operation. Since 
provision must be made for remedial and cor- 
rective drill work, the teacher and the pupil can 


«George L.. Hossfield, “Five Essentials in Typewriting,” The Gregg Writer (New York: Gregg Publishing Co 
vt g g g 
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work cooperatively toward the elimination of 
undesirable typewriting habits and the improve- 
ment of correct typewriting techniques. A good 
technique is indispensable in the achievement of 
skill improvement. 

In a recent article by George Hossfield,’ five 
essential goals toward which pupils may work for 
the acquirement of speed and accuracy in type- 
writing have been given by this expert typist. 
They are worth stating here as they should be 
incorporated in the teacher’s class instructions 
and the pupil’s own individual practice. They are: 
correct posture, eyes on copy, concentration, 
rhythm, and unnecessary motions. Pupils have a 
tendency to “slip up” on these suggestions unless 
they are reminded in their group and individual 
practice that all experts have achieved these 
goals by making every movement correct and 
automatic. The laws of habit formation can be 
explained very effectively in terms of pupil under- 
standing when such information is deemed neces- 
sary for group and individual skill improvement. 

The teacher’s own personality is another very 
important “balancing” factor in pupil success. 
Pupils will make every effort to improve their 
skill and cooperate with the teacher if the teacher 
in turn shows a real interest in their progress; 
spurs them on to “newer” heights; inspires them 
with commendation for work well done; main- 
tains a steady, fair-minded attitude towards all; 
and relieves the monotony of steady typing by an 
occasional let-down. An invigorated attitude is 
desirable and indispensable for efficiency and 
economy in learning. Fatigue sets in quite early 
in class practice. Pupils also experience occa- 
sional “slumps” in their work. It is not uncom- 
mon for them to complain about the multitude of 
errors they are making, and the seemingly diffi- 
cult task of concentrating on the task at hand. 
Periods of depression assume alarming propor- 
tions at times, and discouragement follows unless 
the teacher is quick to perceive the need for a 
change in activity and the understanding that 
these “plateaus” in learning should be stepping 
stones towards the achievement of a greater 
degree of speed and accuracy. 

Improvement in typewriting skill is intelligent 
direction of the pupil’s attention toward the 
achievement of worth-while goals in correct type- 
writing technique as well as speed and accuracy 
of production. The teacher’s part is unquestion- 
ably important, for upon his knowledge of educa- 
tional theory and practice, as well as his own 
typewriting skill and expertness, depends the 
pupil’s success or failure in the improvement of 
his own skill.—Andrew O’Bruba, Chaney High 


School, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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PA oes teachers ask us: “Why does 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING continue to be so 


popular when there are so many competing books?” 


Our answer is: ‘The authors, the editors, and the publishers of 
90TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
accept their obligation as a full-time, year-in-year-out responsi- 
bility. New experiments are constantly being conducted. New 
trends are being watched and evaluated. New instructional 
material is being tested regularly. All of this work is done 
through the cooperation of hundreds and thousands of teachers 
who are using QOTH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING. There is no attempt to force upon teachers 
what the authors think should be used, but careful consideration 
is given to the demands of teachers, new social and economic 
trends, and new educational trends. When an edition of 
90TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is 
finally offered for sale, you can accept it with the assurance 
that it is the result of careful planning and experimentation in 
actual classrooms, not in one school, but in hundreds of schools. 
The authors do not guess; they know the results that can be 
obtained.” 
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the BALANCE SHEET 


Aids in Teaching Retail Selling 


The second of a series of articles 


Retail selling is a new high school subject 
which is gradually finding its way into schools and 
is proving of worth in training young people for 
positions in stores. Merchants are asking that 
boys and girls be trained for selling positions the 
same as for office positions. Teachers who have 
charge of placing boys and girls after graduation 
report fewer openings for office workers, but do 
find an increasing demand for students who have 
a knowledge of selling. 

Most of the retail selling courses include part- 
time employment. It is true, however, that many 
of the voluntary code regulations and the general 
tendency to hire more mature workers have 
made it increasingly difficult to place young 
students in part-time employment. Then, too, 
it takes time to organize the class for specialized 
training for these students. Until the results 
prove the value of this training, parents are going 
to be slow to encourage their children to enroll 
in the course. 

As in general salesmanship courses, teachers 
find that students in retail selling classes com- 
prise a mixed group. Some are intensely inter- 
ested while others lack interest. Such classes 
often include the odds and ends that overflow 
from other courses. The best place in the curric- 
ulum to teach retail selling is in the twelfth 
grade. At that time students should be old 
enough to qualify for store work. Because of the 
competition for jobs, students need some definite 
training. What can the teacher do about it? 

The training must be voluntary. There are 
some students who elect the course because they 
have part-time jobs at the time and they like 
store selling. Their problem of obtaining a job 
has been solved. The only problem of the 
teacher is to give supervised training and to 
keep in touch with employers as a check upon 
the work of the students. 

Getting acquainted with store managers, dis- 
trict superintendents of chain stores, and various 
other key men paves the way to more jobs so 
that students who show aptitude for the work 
can be given a tryout. Very often stores want 
boys or girls as demonstrators to handle special 
sales or drives. Holiday, dollar day, and anni- 
versary sales provide opportunities to place stu- 
dents temporarily. Occasional visits with store 
employers to talk over store problems keep your 
wishes before them, and sooner or later you will 
place students with them. 

A very common plan of teaching retail s, 
is to emphasize the fundamentals of retail sales- 


manship during the first semester and to study 
textile and nontextile products during the second 
semester. There are plenty of opportunities to 
help students become acquainted with various 
products even though a textbook is not used. 
Products can be easily obtained for examination 
and study. 

The classroom can be adjusted to the atmos- 
phere of a store by utilizing the opportunities in 
the school. For instance, it is usually possible to 
obtain the cooperation of the person in charge of 
the cafeteria. Students can be assigned to take 
care of the stock, take inventories, check orders, 
and handle deliveries. Since much of the routine 
work can be done by students, the cafeteria 
manager is relieved of annoying details. The 
cash register in the cafeteria may also be used 
in the training program. If a competent student 
operator is placed in charge of the cash register, 
the student not only gains experience, but the 
cafeteria also saves money. 

The use of a school store is an idea that is 
rather new and holds many possibilities. A small 
room can be utilized for the school store; or a 
corner of a classroom can be used for a store if 
the stock is stored away at the end of each day. 
What can a store of this type sell? The items 
that can be sold will depend upon the conditions 
existing in the school, but often these stores can 
sell yearbooks, newspapers, magazines, and 
candy. The store may also sell tickets for school 
functions, school supplies, and other items that 
may be permitted by the school board and the 
administrators. The store can be conducted on 
a profit or nonprofit basis. 

Students can be given weekly assignments to 
the school store. The beginner should be trained 
by an experienced student for three or four days. 
Students assigned to a store should serve on 
overlapping schedules such as having one student 
begin on Monday and another on Wednesday. 

Another possibility is to set up a small model 
store in the front or a corner of the classroom. 
The store can be used for demonstration pur- 
poses as contrasted with the school store which 
actually sells products. The counters and show 
cases can be made by boys in the class. It is 
possible that discarded counters can be obtained 
from local merchants. Wood-working classes can 
also provide them. Display material is always 
available without cost. Many national advertisers 
will supply it in the form of empty cartons, 
namphlets, signs, and samples. Merchants will 


(Concluded on page 384) 
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By M. E. Studebaker 


If your high school is located in a rural 
community, you should be using this 
textbook. Here are some of the reasons: 
It is written especially for rural schools. 
Fundamental principles are presented 
and are then applied in terms of rural 
situations. The problems are taken from 
such rural situations as the farm, the 
small store, and the 4-H club. The stu- 
dent studies bookkeeping principles in 


a natural setting. 


This book is available with practice sets, 
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National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions 

The annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Commercial Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions was held at Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri, on Saturday, February 22. The 
meeting was presided over by R. G. Walters, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania, 
president of the Association. 

The speakers on the program included Dr. 
E. G. Blackstone, head of commercial teacher 
training, The State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City; Dr. Paul §. Lomax, New York University; 
Mrs. Marguerite D. Fowler, chairman, Commer- 
cial Curriculum Committee, Board of Education, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Clinton A. Reed, state 
supervisor of commercial education, Albany, 
New York. 

At the luncheon meeting Dr. Frank L. Wright 
of Washington University extended the welcome. 
The luncheon address was delivered by Dr. 
Walter C. Eells, coordinator of the National 
Study of Secondary School Standards. 

At the afternoon session a preliminary report 
of the Association’s study on supply and demand 
of commercial teachers was presented by Profes- 
sor Paul A. Carlson of Whitewater State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, and by Pro- 
fessor M. E. Studebaker of Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 

The new officers of the association for 1936-37 
are as follows: president, F. G. Nichols, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts; vice 
president, E. D. Pennell, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan; treasurer, Paul 
A. Carlson, Whitewater State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin; secretary, Vernal H. 
Carmichael, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; directors, Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart of 
Columbia University replaces Carlos C. Craw- 
ford, State Teachers College, Valley City, North 
Dakota; B. W. Spencer of University of Cali- 
fornia replaces D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh; R. G. Walters, as retiring president, 
replaces W. R. Odell as director. 


Northwest Business Schools Association 

The Pacific Northwest Business Schools Asso- 
ciation comprises about three-fourths of the 
private business schools located in the states of 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington. G. O. 
Rolstad of Beutel Business College, Tacoma, 
Washington, is president. 

Recently this association prepared a code of 
fair practices which was signed by every member. 
This code was sent in a circular letter to the 
superintendents and principals of the high schools 
of the Pacific Northwest. 
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Teacher-Training Program in University of Cincinnati 


The University of Cincinnati pioneered in the 
cooperative plan of education and has extended 
it to various fields of engineering, commerce, 
applied arts, and political science. The newest 
extension of this program is into the field of com- 
mercial teacher preparation. The new announce- 
ment of the Teachers’ College of the University 
of Cincinnati for 1936-37 carries a complete out- 
line and description of the program for preparing 
students to teach commercial subjects in the 
public high schools. This new cooperative course 
extends for five years. 

The following is a complete description of the 
course: 

FRESHMAN YEAR 


Courses Sem. Cr. Hrs. 
Business Admin., Com. llla, b, c.............. 4 
mk, OF eet, Gort. 121s, B,C... 2. ccccccccce 4 
BRIE, Big TI, BOE, Oy ©. 6.00 cc cc ccccccseees 2 
English Comp., Eng. 169a, b, c...............- 5% 
Col. Alg.—Trig., Math. 13la, b,c............. 6 
Gen. Inorg. Chem., Ch. E. 113a, b, c........... 6 
EE rere 1% 
nid cicbbas an thereknd be oh 3 
ker ciccduivineysnetene sdenen 2 

a eh dak nclehg ns kena eae oa ae eae 8 34 
— SopHomoRE YEAR 


Sem. Cr. Hrs. 
4 


Prin. of Econ., Com. 21la, b,c 


Adv. Prin. of Acct., Com. 22la, b, c........... 4 
Be, Ein Gs Bs We Goon. ain ck eciccc ce cecen 2 
Effect. Writing and Spkg., Eng. 419a, b, c...... 4 
Calculus, Math. 213a, b, c................005. 6 
Econ. Hist. Europe, Hist. 22la, b, c............ 3 
Do. ccccesecessccessece 1% 
icc trchecwanscancedenses 1% 
EES Bintdns: dis 6000s ees eaenesseus 1 
Rs cca ez cael ore sts ta ws wie vice as 27 


Pre-Junion YEAR 


Courses Sem. Cr. ” 
Prin. of Marketing, Com. 34la, b, c............ 
Prin. and Org. Banking, Com. 331a; b, c. : i 
Budgetary Control, Com. 323b................ 1% 
Econ. Hist. U. S., Hist. DMRS S02 cwes nese 4 
English Lit., Eng. OE eee ee 4 
Phys. Basis ‘of Geog., Geog. SI Whe sb acliteah asec 5 
Industrial Geog., Geog. Gis etn a casas 5 oki 2 
Child and Adol. Psych, 5 ee. 
Introd. to Education, DM ice Fok caren sexkwnits 3 
i Sh ce ccckinsecuceosseens 1 
ss cea gea kc ncaey ees oem 1% 
_ “SE aaer Smear Saree ope 1 
desde sehte ee eeteeheasaseaguak 35 
Junior YEAR 
Courses Sem. Cr. Hrs. 


Corp. Finance and Investment, Com. 43la, b,c. 4 
Statistics, Com. 380a, b, c 


Sales Management, Com. 44la, b, c............ 44 
Labor Problems, Com. 45la, b, c.............. 44 
Industrial Geog., Geog. 37la..............045. 2 


COON GE Bas Big GIROE. DATO, Cine cceccecccscccs 5 


OS a eer rrr rer 3 
Introd. Ed. Psych., 8 SS a eee 3 
Meth. Tchg. Com. "Subjects, 3 ee 2 

| NESSES GRC ERS teres aed nie eee 34 


Courses Senior YEAR Sem. Cr. Hrs. 
Econ. Trends and Fluctuations, Com. 5lla,b... 3 
Math. of Finance, Math. 415a, b.............. 2 
Business Law, Com. 56la,b.................. 3 
Marketing Problems, Com. 54la, b............ 3 
Adv. Acct. Practice, Com. 520a, b............. 1 
Recent Amer. Hist., Hist. 523a, b.............. 3 
Introductory Ed. Meas., Ed.6................ 3 
Organ., Admin., and Mgt., Fd.5.............. 3 
Student Teaching, Ed. 8 Com................. 5 
ee! ee 2 
NR aes hee Sh aes ees a GA A are ees 28 


The main features of this program include the 
thorough training given in the general and special 
phases of the commercial and business fields; the 
wide informational background in mathematics, 
geography, history, and English; and the work 
in the general field of education and in commer- 
cial education. Three years of formal study and 
practice in stenography and typewriting are 
required, additional work in these subjects will 
be available the last two years, if the student 
desires it. The practice teaching will be done in 
either the first or second semester of the senior 
year, according to assignments. 

The cooperative plan of training will be fol- 
lowed during the second half of the freshman 
year, during the sophomore, pre-junior, and 
junior years, and during one-half of the senior 
year. This scheme is arranged to provide the 
student with half time in study and half time in a 
regular position in business or industry, for which 
compensation is received. Arrangements for 
such assignments are made by the proper officials 
in the College of Engineering and Commerce. 
For a more complete description of this work 
students should refer to the announcement of the 
College of Engineering and Commerce. 

The length of each school year incorporated 
in this program is eleven calendar months. 

A student pursuing this program may, with 
the election of the following courses in an addi- 
tional year, be awarded the degree of Bachelor 
of Business Administration: 
Courses 
General Physics. . ...Phys. 


Experimental Physics . . ..Phys. 
Cost Accounting......... Com. 


Sem. Cr. Hrs. 


Cost Accounting Lab.....Com. 420a, b, c...... 6 
Income Tax Accounting. .Com. 421la. 1% 
The Money Market......Com. 53la.......... 1% 
Problems in Finance..... a re 1% 
Gh Sat Lctal ebreiora tds tte. Fd omiatdacs AF cies ies wai 3 
English Reports......... Eng. 560a,b,c...... 2 


Dr. Louis A. Pechstein is dean of the Teachers 
College; Dr. Spencer Shank is assistant dean. 
Dr. Francis Bird of the College of Engineering 
and Commerce is adviser for the men; Marjorie 
Palmer of the College of Engineering and Com- 
merce is adviser for the women. 
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Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


The commercial teachers of New York City 
welcome you to the convention of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania on April 9, 10, and 11. They are 
happy to have this opportunity to be hosts to the 
thousands of teachers who will attend the meet- 
ings. Under the leadership of the general chair- 
man of the local convention committee, Conrad 
J. Saphier, various committees have completed 
their arrangements to make this a memorable 
and very enjoyable occasion. 

The association has chosen a timely topic for 
discussion. The need for guidance in all -phases 
of educational activity has gradually but per- 
sistently made itself keenly felt. With the chang- 
ing economic and social conditions of the past 
two decades reflected in the tremendous increase 
in the enrollment in all types of educational in- 
stitutions, no problem of graver concern has 
challenged educators than that of the needs of 
the heterogeneous student body overflowing our 
halls of learning. Obviously any educational 
program that makes no provision for systematic, 
intelligent direction of student effort to insure 
efficient participation in all life’s activities, may 
well be likened to an automobile in motion with- 
out a guiding hand on the steering wheel. 

Speakers have been selected, therefore, who 
have achieved noteworthy success in establishing 


guidance programs and in providing for and 
taking advantage of opportunities for guidance 
inside and outside the classroom. Their experi- 
ences and findings will be stimulating and in- 
structive. Don’t miss these discussions. 

Preparations in a lighter vein include trips to 
business offices, to New York City schools, visits 
to exhibits, theater parties, and golf. Diners at 
the banquet to be held on Thursday evening, 
April 9, will be regaled by Dr. John L. Davis, 
humorist and philosopher, affectionately referred 
to as the “Will Rogers of the Ministry.” Music 
and song during the dinner and the dancing to 
follow will add to your further entertainment. 

Particular interest is being manifested in the 
“Question Box” Sessions. The purpose of these 
sessions or conferences is to afford an opportunity 
to teachers to raise questions and to have them 
answered by a group of well-qualified teachers of 
the subject under discussion. At the registration 
desk blanks will be available on which questions 
may be written. The forms should then be 
deposited in the “Question Box.” 

A cordial invitation to be present is extended 
to everyone interested in commercial education. 
Make your plans and reservations now. Address 
Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. Tilden High School. 
East 57 Street and Tilden Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York, for any information you may desire. 


E. C. T. A. OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD MEMBERS 








Standing, left to right: Catherine F. Nulty, president; executive board members: 
Seated, left to right: Louis A. Rice, past 
Good, secretary; Peter L. Agnew, executive board; Clyde B. 


Nathaniel Altholz. 
board; Arnold M. Lloyd, treasurer. 








P. J. Harman, Sadie L. Ziegler, 
resident; Dr. W. R. Odell, yearbook editor; Harry I. 
geworth, vice president; Harold E. Cowan, executive 
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Schedule of Commercial Contests — Spring, 1936 














Contest District State 
State Sponsored Contest Contest Contest Subjects 
By When Held | When Held Manager Included 
Alabama Alabama None March 27 Daisy Stacey, Ensley | Typewriting 
Education High School, Birming- 
Association ham 
Arizona Northern Ari- April 3-4 H. O. Bjerg, Arizona} Bookkeeping 
zona Scholastic State Teachers Col- Typewriting 
Association lege, Flagstaff Shorthand 
Arkansas Arkansas _Inter- May 1-2 C. C. Calhoun, The Typewriting 
School Contest Arkansas State Teach-| Shorthand 
Association ers College, Conway 
Little Rock May 9 E. C. Stahlkopf, Bookkeeping 
Junior College, Little Rock Junior Typewriting 
Little Rock College Business 
Arithmetic 
Shorthand 
Spelling 
California Southern Cali- May 9 May 23 Dr. R. E. Berry, Bookkeeping 
(Southern) fornia Commer- Chaffey Junior Typewriting 
cial Teachers College, Ontario Shorthand 
Association 
Colorado The Colorado None May 7-8 A. O. Colvin, The Bookkeeping 
State College of Colorado State Typewriting 
Education, College of Shorthand 
Greeley Education Business 
Arithmetic 
Spelling 
Com’|. Law 
Handwriting 
Connecticut Connecticut None April 4 George S. Murray, Bookkeeping 
Business Commercial High Typewriting 
Educators School, New Haven Shorthand 
Association Dictating Ma- 
chine Trans. 
Florida State May 2 Lois L. Burke, Bookkeeping 
Commercial Senior High School, Typewriting 
Association Orlando Shorthand 
Idaho Idaho High April 24 State winners | Dr. Ralph H. Farmer.| Bookkeeping 
School determined University of Idaho, | Typewriting 
Commercial from district | Moscow Shorthand 
Association winners 
Illinois Illinois State Districts May 16 W. C. Maxwell, Bookkeeping 
Commercial April 25 Hinsdale High School, | Typewriting 
Teachers Sectionals Hinsdale Shorthand 
Association May 9 
Indiana Ball State Mass contest, | April 18 M. E. Studebaker, Bookkeeping 
Teachers April 1 Ball State Teachers Typewriting 
College, Muncie College Shorthand 
Junior Business 
Education 
Iowa Iowa State Con-} April 18 May 9 Metta F. Robinson, Typewriting 
test Association 1402 Wilson Avenue, | Shorthand 
Webster City 
Kansas Kansas State Every-Pupil 





High School 
Typists’ 
Association 





Contest, 
March 24; 
Sectional, 
April 4 
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Contest District State 
State Sponsored Contest Contest Contest Subjects 
By When Held | When Held Manager Included 
Kansas Bureau of 22 centers April 27- Dr. H. E. Schrammel, | Bookkeeping 
Educational May 2 director, Bureau of Business Arith. 
Measurements, Educational Measure-| Spelling 
Kansas State ments, Kansas State | Commercial 
Teachers Col- Teachers College Geography 
lege, Emporia Com’l. Law 
Kentucky Tilghman High | None May 14 R. L. Montgomery, Typewriting 
School, Paducah Tilghman High School 
Louisiana Louisiana State April 24 Howard M. Norton, Typewriting 
University, Louisiana State Shorthand 
Baton Rouge University 
Michigan The Business None May 16 G. I. Nippress, The Bookkeeping 
(Northeastern) | Institute, Business Institute, Typewriting 
Saginaw Saginaw Shorthand 
Missouri Missouri State Probably Hazel E. Barrett, Typewriting 
Typists Asso- May 2 Windsor Shorthand 
ciation 
Montana Montana State | April 11 April 30 Leora M. Hapner, Bookkeeping 
College, Montana State College | Typewriting 
Bozeman Shorthand 
Major Secreta- 
rial Scholar- 
ship 
Nebraska Nebraska State | March 27-28 | April 24 Walter Kinne, Sidney | Bookkeeping 
Commercial (bookkeeping); G. V. | Typewriting 
Teachers Soward, Gandy (type- | Shorthand 
Association writing); Hazel E. | Spelling 
Meier, Superior (short- 
hand); L. F. Good, 
Wayne (spelling) 
Nevada Nevada Com- None May 16 Caroline Markey, Elko} Bookkeeping 
mercial Contest Typewriting 
Association Shorthand 
New York New York State | District May 16 George R. Tilford, Bookkeeping 
Business Edu- April 25 Syracuse University, | Typewriting 
cation Contest Mass Syracuse Shorthand 
Association April 29 Com’l. Law 
North Carolina | North Carolina | None April 15-16 Ruth Chapman, Typewriting 
Commercial Roanoke Rapids Shorthand 
Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 
North Dakota | University of April 1- May 13-16 John A. Page, Typewriting 
North Dakota, May 1 University Station, Shorthand 
Grand Forks Grand Forks 
Ohio Department of | April 18 May 9 Nellie A. Ogle, State | Bookkeeping 
Business Admin- University Typewriting 
istration, State Shorthand 
University, 
Bowling Green 
Oklahoma Central State April 11 Earl Clevenger, Bookkeeping 
Teachers Col- Central State Typewriting 
lege, Edmond Teachers College Shorthand 
University of April 30- Rose Leske, Univer- | Bookkeeping 
Oklahoma, May 1 sity of Oklahoma Typewriting 
Norman Shorthand 
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Contest District State 
State Sponsored Contest Contest Contest Subjects 
By When Held | When Held Manager Included 
Oklahoma Oklahoma Agri- May 7-9 Willard Rude, Okla- | Typewriting 
cultural and homa A. and M. Col- | Shorthand 
Mechanical Col- lege 
lege, Stillwater 
Northeastern April 16-18 R. N. Tarkington, Bookkeeping 
State Teachers Northeastern Typewriting 
College, Teachers College Shorthand 
Tahlequah 
Oregon Department of None April 25 H. T. Vance, Oregon | Typewriting 
Secretarial Sci- State College Shorthand 
ence, Oregon 
State College, 
Corvallis 
Pennsylvania State Teachers None May 2 H. A. Andruss, State | Bookkeeping 
College, Teachers College, Typewriting 
Bloomsburg Bloomsburg Shorthand 
Business Arith- 
metic 
Business Law 
South Carolina | South Carolina None May 1 Jacquelyn Douglas, Bookkeeping 
High School Laurens Typewriting 
League Shorthand 
Texas University District, May 2 Florence Stullken, Typewriting 
Interscholastic April 10-11 University Station, 
League and 17-18; Austin 
Regional, 
April 25 
Utah Brigham Young March 27 A. Rex Johnson, Bookkeeping 
University, Brigham Young Typewriting 
Provo University Shorthand 
Type of Date of Contest Sponsored 
Contest Contest By Subjects 
International Commercial | June 24-25 W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale High School, | Bookkeeping 
Schools Contest (Chicago) Hinsdale, Lllinois Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Machine Transcription 
Machine Calculation 





Nation-Wide Every-Pupil | April 8 | Dr. H. IE. Schrammel, director of Bu-| Bookkeeping 
Scholarship Contest | reau of Educational Measurements, | Typewriting 
| Kansas State Teachers College, Em-| Business Arithmetic 
| poria, Kansas Spelling 





Central Commercial Teachers Association 


The Central Commercial Teachers Associa- skilled operators, the big banquet, and a care- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in the Curtis fully arranged program of entertainment. 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota, on May 7, 8, The Central Commercial Teachers Associa- 
and 9. The president of the association isO. M. tion was organized in 1902 for the promotion of 
Correll, Minnesota School of Business, Minneap- commercial education in public, private, and 
olis, Minnesota. parochial schools. Its membership embraces 

Several speakers of national reputation will many leaders in the business education field 
headline this year’s program. Other features in- throughout Iowa, Illinois, South Dakota, North 
clude round-table discussions, teaching demon- Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Missouri, Colo- 
strations, office machine displays in charge of rado, Kansas, and Minnesota. 
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: Business 
Ra A Arithmetic 
in action .... 



























‘| a sample 
problem from — 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Third Edition — By Curry and Rice 


“1. On March 1 The Music Shop sold Robert Downing 

a phonograph for $375. Mr Downing paid $75 in cash 

and was to pay the balance in monthly installments of $25, 

with 6% interest on the balance, payable on the first of 

the month. You are to show a record of the transactions 

with Mr. Downing and the amount of each payment.” 
(Page 209.) 














BUSINESS ARITHMETIC not only emphasizes the fundamentals, but it also applies the 
fundamentals in terms of business practice. Problems are based upon lifelike situations that 
are within the scope of understanding of the student. Some of the interesting chapters are 
those based on “School Savings Banks,’ “Problems of a Merchant,”’ ‘“Problems of a Manu- 
facturer,”” and ‘“‘Problems of a Farmer."’ With every chapter you have plenty of problems 
from which selections can be made. 


Available in a short or a long volume, with a teachers’ key and a teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
SPECIALISTS 1 N BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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National Council of Business Education 


The general theme of the dinner meeting of 
the National Council of Business Education, 
held at the Hotel Melbourne, St. Louis, Missouri, 
February 21, 1936, was the development of better 
understanding and cooperation between business 
leaders and school leaders with regard to the 
study of business in American secondary schools. 

The point of view of the city superintendent 
of schools was presented by Superintendent 
David E. Weglein, Baltimore, Maryland, who 
described how the educational program of the 
Baltimore public school system had been help- 
fully appraised by community leaders, and that 
at the present time certain occupational studies 
are in process. 

Carter Atkins, director of the St. Louis Gov- 
ernmental Research Bureau, gave the point of 
view of business. In his address on the problem 
of business education in the secondary schools, 
he stressed the consideration: “Successful busi- 
ness education requires teachers who have under- 
standing of the business and commercial life of 
the community. They must be able to view the 
teaching problem through the perspective of the 
eyes of business. They must keep abreast the 
developments of the times. . . . Better still, they 
should have opportunity to get right into the 
heart of the business world. Unfortunately, it 
appears that in many of our school systems 
teachers are imprisoned within the walls of re- 
pression thrown around them by school admin- 
istrators.” 

The point of view of Kiwanis International, 
with which the Council has worked out a special 
arrangement for a get-together of business leaders 
and school leaders at a luncheon meeting of local 
Kiwanis clubs, was given by Superintendent 
Mark Smith, Thomaston, Georgia, who is chair- 
man of the Kiwanis International Committee on 
Economy and Efficiency in Public Schools. He 
described an interesting occupational survey re- 
cently made in Thomaston of the part-time 
earnings made by the high school pupils. Such 
pupils comprise 27.18 per cent of the 482 enrolled. 
The total yearly earnings amount to $42,084.60. 

Ruby V. Perry, principal of the Allen High 
School, New Orleans, commented helpfully on 
the Kiwanis plan of cooperation between business 
and school leadership. 

On Friday afternoon, February 21, preceding 
the dinner meeting of the Council, its business 
session was held. Ruby V. Perry of New Orleans 
acted as secretary in place of Helen Reynolds of 
Ohio University who could not be present. Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax, president of the Council, pre- 
sided. In the report of Miss Reynolds covering 


the period of July, 1935, to February, 1936, she 
stated that a new constitution for the Council 
was adopted last fall by a vote of 13 to 6 on the 
basis of one vote to each affiliated association; 
and that six new associations had joined the 
Council in that period: National Commercial 
Teachers Federation, Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association, Wisconsin Business Schools As- 
sociation, Colorado Business Education Associa- 
tion, Arizona Business Education Association, 
and Florida Commercial Teachers Association. 
There are now 24 associations affiliated with the 
Council with a membership of approximately 
12,000 business teachers. Miss Reynolds reports 
an extensive demand for the special articles and 
bibliographies which have been appearing in the 
business education magazines. 

Dr. Lomax in his report explained the cooper- 
ative arrangement with Kiwanis International 
for the purpose of encouraging closer cooperation 
between business and the schools; the coopera- 
tion of the Council with the work of the national 
commission on a Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, headed by Dr. Walter C. 
Eells, American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.; cooperation 
of the Council with the American Youth Com- 
mission in charge of Dr. Homer P. Rainey, 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C.; cooperation of the 
Council with the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Association and 
the Department of Superintendence of which 
the chairman is Superintendent Alexander J. 
Stoddard, Public Schools, Providence, Rhode 
Island. These activities of the Council represent 
its primary purpose to act in behalf of its affili- 
ated associations of business teachers in keeping 
in close touch with the larger general develop- 
ments in American education, as well as to bring 
about a widespread coordination between business 
leadership and school leadership. 


Cooperation with Kiwanis International 


One of the main objectives of the National 
Council of Business Education is to help bring 
about a better understanding and a more helpful 
relationship between business leadership and 
school leadership with regard to a study of busi- 
ness in the American school system. This matter 
at the secondary school level alone probably 
concerns at least 2,500,000 boys and girls who 
are studying one or more business subjects. 

In theory, the necessity of such close collab- 
oration is widely recognized by both business 
leaders and school leaders. However, in practice 
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in this country, there are relatively few commu- 
nities in which there exists an active cooperation 
between local business men and women and 
school officials in the construction and mainte- 
nance of a comprehensive program of business 
education. The result is that the local business 
leaders do not have a correct understanding of 
what the local schools are trying to accomplish 
in business education, or even in education in 
general; and the school officials and business 
teachers, in turn, do not have an adequate under- 
standing and appreciation of the local conditions, 
problems, and requirements of business concerns. 

It would seem that desirable and necessary 
cooperation of business and school leaders could 
be effectively encouraged in local communities 
by holding joint meetings of these two groups of 
responsible citizens to present and discuss the 
local program of education both in its broader 
phases and in the special phase of a study of 
business as a basic economic institution of society. 
Business as such is an essential institution with 
which all citizens tend to deal in providing them- 
selves with the necessities of life, and it is also 
an institution in which millions of workers are 
engaged as a matter of providing themselves 
with a livelihood. 


In view of the special interest expressed by 
Kiwanis International in education and educa- 
tional guidance, that organization and the Na- 
tional Council of Business Education have ar- 
ranged to cooperate in encouraging closer con- 
tacts between the schools and business. Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker of Kiwanis International, 
McGraw-Hill Building, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, in his recent letter 
to the National Council states: 


“In our monthly official bulletin to clubs, 
we have included a suggestion that the clubs 
arrange a meeting during the year which will 
be devoted to the subject of cooperation with 
your organization. I have taken the liberty 
of referring the clubs interested in carrying 
out this plan to communicate with you for 
suggestions.” 

As a result of the bulletin notice of Secretary 
Parker, many requests are being received by the 
National Council from local Kiwanis clubs for 
definite program suggestions. To meet these 
requests, the following general statement has 
been prepared. 


In the preparation of pupils for later life, 
business education stresses three phases: (1) 
vocational preparation, which requires careful 
guidance; (2) an understanding of business as a 
fundamental institution which exists for service 
to society in its economic progress, and (3) the 
teaching of those knowledges which will make of 
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every pupil a more intelligent consumer of business 
goods and services. Thus business education is 
something which concerns not merely the com- 
mercial department but the entire public school 
organization to the end that all boys and girls 
may be educated to deal intelligently with the 
business system either as customers of that sys- 
tem or as workers within the system or as both. 


It is hoped that by setting aside one weekly 
meeting of Kiwanians for a consideration of the 
problem of business education through an ap- 
propriate program, it may be possible to demon- 
strate to business and professional people, on the 
one hand, and to school administrators and 
business teachers, on the other hand, the oppor- 
tunities which exist for mutual service. 

For the meeting the following program possi- 
bilities are suggested: 


1. Talks by business leaders and school offi- 
cials on ways and means of providing better 
guidance of pupils preparing for business. 

’ 2. Reports by graduates of business curricula 
on the value of their training. Many of these 
graduates are Kiwanians. 

3. Talks by employers or personnel managers 
on how well pupils trained for business in the 
public schools measure up to best employment 
standards. 

4. Talks by business department directors 
and teachers on various phases of their work. 

5. Talks by pupils on nonvocational phases 
of business education, such as various organized 
services provided by business in the interest of 
the consumer in the fields of banking, insurance, 
home ownership, merchandising, etc., and how 
every boy and girl should be a discriminating 
and intelligent buyer of such services. 

6. Talks by pupils, who are training for busi- 
ness, about vocational phases of business. 

7. Demonstration of stenographic abilities. 

8. Demonstration of skill in the use of busi- 
ness office machines. 

g. Demonstration of skill in the use of funda- 
mental processes, such as rapid calculation, and 
fast and legible handwriting. 

10. Showing of films depicting training for 
business as it is being conducted locally in the 
public schools. 


The inquiries from Kiwanis clubs are also 
being referred to the presidents of the Council’s 
affiliated associations, urging them to cooperate 
in developing most helpful contacts between 
business leaders and school officials. 


We shall very much welcome reports of the 
results accomplished at these meetings.—Paul S. 
Lomax, president, National Council of Business 
Education, 21 Beach Place, Maplewood, New 
Jersey. 
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teaching materials for 


commercial or economic 
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Economic 
Geography 


Second Edition—Staples and York 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is sweeping the country. This is one of the newest books 
that you can obtain. With it you can obtain complete instructional material. Instructional 
material consists of (a) a workbook that provides objective study guides, maps, and charts; 
(b) a series of objective achievement tests; (c) a teachers’ manual that includes solutions, a 
bibliography, and teaching suggestions. 


You will like ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY and your students will like it. The presenta- 
tion is as interesting as fiction. Economic and geographic facts are interpreted in terms of 
causes and effects. Be sure to examine this unusual book before selecting one for your next 


course. 

v 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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New Principal Duffs-lron City College 


Karl M. Maukert has 
been elected by the Board 
of Directors as principal of 
Duffs-Iron City College, the 
position made vacant last 
December by the death of 
S. E. Bowman. 

Mr. Maukert has been 
connected with this institu- 
tion since 1919, and comes 
to his new position fully 
qualified in scholarship, in 
experience, and by tempera- 
ment for his exacting duties. 

Mr. Maukert was born 
in Cumberland, Maryland, 
where he secured his early 
education. He is also a graduate of St. Fidelis 
College, of the Tri-State Business College, and 
of the Universal Business Institute. 

In practical affairs. Mr. Maukert has had 
wide experience. He was accountant for the 
Cumberland Evening Times; Lyman E. Peck, 
Inc.; and the Automatic Equipment Co. He 
was also engaged for some time in public account- 
ing, and was consultant for the Building and In- 
dustrial Construction Co. During the period of 
the World War, he was Chief of Depot Pur- 
chases of General Supplies for the Army. 

In teaching, Mr. Maukert has had wide ex- 
perience. Prior to associating with Duffs’ he 
was head of the commercial department of the 
Tri-State Business College (later Catherman’s 
Business School) of Cumberland, and of Steward 
Business College of Washington, D. C. 

In 1919 Mr. Maukert came to Duffs’ as under- 
study to E. W. Stein. In 1920 Mr. Stein retired 
from teaching to devote his entire time to exami- 
nation of questioned documents—of which he 
is a nationally recognized expert—and Mr. 
Maukert succeeded him as superintendent of the 
accounting department. Mr. Maukert’s special- 
ties have been accounting, economics, manage- 
ment, and law. In accepting the position as 
principal, Mr. Maukert plans to continue to meet 
with his classes in these subjects so that he may 
keep in touch with the students under his charge. 

Another important change and addition to the 
faculty is the appointment of Mrs. Mary Mertz 
Bowman, to the position of placement director 
and dean of women. Mrs. Bowman, a graduate 
of the University of Pittsburgh, was formerly 
associated with Duffs’ as superintendent of the 
stenographic department. She has had wide 
experience in teaching, as well as having a thor- 
ough understanding of the problems of young 
women preparing for secretarial duties. 





K. M. Maukert 
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New Four-Year College in Grand Rapids 


M. E. Davenport, president of Davenport- 
McLachlan Institute, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
has announced that plans are rapidly being com- 
pleted for the formation of a new four-year 
liberal arts college in Grand Rapids. The college 
is to operate in affiliation with Davenport- 
McLachlan Institute, but it will be a nonprofit 
institution, headed by Dr. Paul F. Voelker, for- 
mer state superintendent of public instruction. 
The proposed name is Grand Rapids City College. 

Application is being made to the Secretary of 
State for a charter for the new institution. Mr. 
Davenport and his associates are sponsoring 
organization of the new college and will aid it in 
becoming established. It will be under control of 
an advisory board of prominent citizens, and it is 
expected the college will open next September. 


Tests for Contests 


M. E. Studebaker, head of the department of 
business education, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, has announced that testing 
material for state contests will be available to 
contest managers in other states. For many years 
Professor Studebaker and members of his faculty 
have prepared the contest material for the state 
contests in Indiana. Because of the demand for 
these tests in other states, Professor Studebaker 
has quoted the following prices on tests for such 
subjects as bookkeeping, typewriting, and short- 
hand: 

100 copies or less 
IOI—300 copies 
301-600 copies 

601 copies or over 


4 cents each 
3 cents each 
2 cents each 
1% cents each 
(Any chairman of a contest who is interested 
in these tests may obtain a sample for 10 cents, 
plus three cents for postage.) 





Awards for 
Bookkeeping and Typewriting 
Write for circulars that describe 
the awards that are available for 
schools that use 20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 
and 20th Century Typewriting. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 


New York 

















Department of Business Education of N. E. A. 


Raymond C. Goodfellow, president of the 
Department of Business Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has announced 
the tentative program for the meeting in Port- 
land, Oregon, on June 29 and 30. This meeting 
will be held in cooperation with the National 
Council of Business Education. 

The noon-day luncheon is planned for June 29 
in the New Heathman Hotel. Raymond C. Good- 
fellow will preside. Frank B. Riley, a humorist, 
will entertain the group. Another meeting is 
scheduled for 2:30 p. mM. on Monday. The place of 
meeting will be announced later. This meeting 
will consist of a panel discussion under the 
leadership of Dr. William R. Odell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The questions 
discussed will relate to commercial education in 
the secondary, private schools, and colleges and 
universities. Several leaders in the field of com- 
mercial education have accepted places on the 
panel. Members of the audience may participate 
in the discussion. 

The place of the meeting for 2:30 Pp. M. on 
June 30 will be announced later. The program 
for that meeting is as follows: “What I Expect 
from a High School Commercial Graduate”—B. 
F. Irvine, editor of the Oregon Journal; “Is Com- 
mercial Education Vocational”—S. E. Fleming, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Seattle, 
Washington; “What Economic System Does 
Business Want”—R. B. Heflebower, acting 
director, School of Business Administration, 
State College of Washington. 

At 6:30 p. M. Tuesday evening, June 30, the 
National Council of Business Education, in co- 
operation with the Department of Business 
Education, will hold a banquet in the Hotel 
Benson. The general theme of the program will 
be “Development of Better Understanding Be- 
tween Business Leadership and School Leadership 
with Regard to the Study of Business in American 
Secondary Schools.” Charles F. Walker, North- 
western School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon, 
will be the toastmaster. The following topics will 
be discussed: “From. the Point of View of Gov- 
ernment”—Governor Charles Martin; “From the 
Point of View of Business” —E. B. McNaughton, 
president of the First National Bank of Port- 
land; “From the Point of View of Public School 
Superintendence”—Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, San Francisco; “From the 
Point of Viewof Private Business Schools”; “From 
the Point of View of Kiwanis International.” 


For more information write Raymond C. 
Goodfellow, president of the Department of 
Business Education, and director of commercial 
education, Newark, New Jersey. 
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A Business Education Roundup 


A Business Education Roundup will be held 
at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
on April 17-18, in connection with the Indiana 
State Commercial Contest. 

The Business Education Roundup is a new 
feature that is being added to the program this 
year. It will help to make worth while your trip 
to Muncie. 

The Business Education Roundup or Business 
Show is intended to provide an exhibit of office 
machines, equipment, supplies, and commercial 
textbooks for commercial teachers, business men 
and women, and commercial students as well as 
any others interested in office equipment, sup- 
plies, and commercial textbooks. 

Invitations will be extended to Chambers of 
Commerce, Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, Ex- 
change Clubs, Lions Clubs, Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, and other organizations 
in Indiana which may be interested in office 
equipment and supplies. 

Likewise, school administrators and commer- 
cial teachers from all parts of the state will be 
invited to come and, if convenient, bring their 
office training classes and as many other com- 
mercial students as they can to see this exhibit. 

It will be of special interest to the five hundred 
or more students who will be participating in the 
finals of the Indiana State Commercial Contests 
on Saturday, April 18, as well as the two hundred 
or more teachers who will be here at that time. 

Exhibits will be held from 10 a. m. to 10 p. m., 
Friday, April 17 and from 8 a. m. to 4 p. m., 
Saturday, April 18, except that they will be 
closed during the time of the typing contest to 
Saturday morning. 

As a climax to the two days’ activities, the 
annual Victory Banquet, held in connection with 
the annual State Commercial Contest, will be 
held in Ball Gymnasium at 6:30 p. m., Saturday, 
April 18. There will be a number of attendance 
prizes given to “lucky people” at this time. 
Money paid by the exhibitors will be used to 
provide attractive booths for each display and to 
purchase the attendance prizes. 

It is impossible to estimate the probable num- 
ber of individuals who will visit this roundup or 
show. However, we are confident that the num- 
ber will be sufficient to keep the exhibitors busy 
answering questions and demonstrating their 
product, virtually every minute. 

We anticipate a mutual benefit of inestimable 
value to the exhibitors as well as to visitors. 

For further information, write: M. E. 
Studebaker, head, Department of Business 
Education, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. 
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Solving the Vocational Guidance Question 


Pitcairn High School, Pitcairn, Pennsylvania, 
attacked the problem of vocational guidance by 
selecting Jean White of the commercial depart- 
ment to work with G. A. Fails, the high school 
principal, in developing guidance beyond that 
which is usually done by the homeroom teachers. 

The guidance program was organized around 
the following principles: 

The aid of the local Kiwanis Club was en- 
listed in securing speakers for several student 
assemblies in which the qualifications, prepara- 
tion, and other pertinent facts concerning a 
number of vocations, were discussed. This civic 
organization is also very helpful in supplying 
persons to whom the students could go for indi- 
vidual conferences concerning problems and pos- 
sibilities in such vocations as law, medicine, real 
estate, pharmacy, and retailing. 

In order to acquaint the students with the 
advantages and possibilities of higher education, 
representatives of a number of schools and col- 
leges have been asked to confer with students 
both individually and in groups. 


Pitcairn is in the heart of an active industrial 
area. Many of the industries are making an 
attempt to employ graduates of the Valley 
Schools when taking on new workers. In order 
to aid the future graduates of Pitcairn High 
School, advisers have contacted officials and em- 
ployment directors of the various firms in order 
to secure specific information and instructions 
which should be possessed by graduates when 
applying for positions in those industries. 

At the present time a survey of the 745 grad- 
uates, since the first class in 1923, is being made 
to discover the fields into which they have gone 
and to what extent their high school education 
has been of value to them. 

While the attempts have been rather sketchy 
and not too well organized, it is felt that the 
efforts have been worth while. Those students 
who have attended institutions of higher educa- 
tion have on the whole given a good account of 
themselves. 

As further evidence of the success of the plan, 
these quotations are taken from a letter received 
from one of our district Congressmen a few weeks 
ago: “Out of a large number of appointees to 
government positions, students from your school 
have uniformly surpassed all others in their gov- 
ernment tests.” And again, ““—not only in their 
tests have they shown an unusual proficiency, but 
their general deportment and conduct also have 
been noteworthy. This, I must assume, is a 
result of the sterling background established in 
their homes and in your school.”—Jean White, 
Pitcairn High School, Pitcairn, Pa. 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute 


Sofrona L. Smith is the 
new business administra- 
tion instructor at Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peo- 
ria, Illinois, where she 
teaches secretarial training, 
accounting, and methods 
of teaching commercial sub- 
jects. 

Miss Smith received her 
B. A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1932 and 
her Master’s degree in 1934 
from the same institution, 
with a major in commercial 
education. Her thesis was 
“A Study of the Supervi- 
sion of Typewriting in Secondary Schools.” 

While in college, Miss Smith received scho- 
lastic honors, won a letter in athletics, and was 
a member of Phi Omega Pi and Kappa Phi so- 
rorities, Erodelphian Literary Society, Y. W. 
C. A., and Commerce Club. 

Last year, Miss Smith was head of the com- 
mercial department of the Bellevue High School, 
Bellevue, Iowa. In the lowa Every-Pupil Type- 
writing Contest, out of four events, her students 
ranked first in amateur speed, first in amateur 
accuracy, first in novice speed, and second in 
novice accuracy. 





Sofrona L. Smith 


University of Denver Conference 


In June, 1935, the School of Commerce under- 
took the sponsorship of the first regional business 
educational Conference on the general theme, 
“Social and Economic Trends and Their Impli- 
cations in High School Business Education.” 

Based upon the success of this adventure and 
at the request of a number of teachers in the 
Middle-West area, a second conference is 
planned for Thursday and Friday, June 25 and 
26, 1936. The general theme will be “Current 
Problems in Commercial Education,” with 
emphasis upon consumer education and general 
business subjects. At least one of the afternoon 
sessions will be devoted to a series of round-table 
discussions on the teaching of the various busi- 
ness skill subjects. 

The Conference participants will include 
several business education leaders from distant 
points and also a number of staff members and 
administrators from schools in the Rocky 
Mountain area. A detailed program will be 
available on request after April 1, 1936. All 
business teachers and others interested in com- 
mercial education are welcome to attend. 
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Ohio Commercial Teachers 


Imogene Pilcher, president of the Ohio Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, has announced the 
complete program for the meeting that is to be 
held in the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, on April 25. The meeting will begin with 
a luncheon at 12:30. Professor D. D. Lessen- 
berry, director of courses in commercial educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh, will speak on 
“The Function of the Commercial Teacher.” 


The plan of the program is as follows: 


Report by nominating committee; proposed 
amendment to constitution; membership awards; 
“National Commercial Teachers Federation 
Meeting, Cleveland, December, 1936”—E. E. 
Merville, president of Spencerian College, Cleve- 
land; “Cooperative Plans for Collegiate Business 
Education”— Fressa Baker Inman, director of 
admissions, Antioch College, Yellow Springs; 
Irving R. Garbutt, director of commercial educa- 
tion, Cincinnati; T. M. Dickerson, head, depart- 
ment of accounting, Cleveland College, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland. 


“Commercial Teacher Training in Institu- 
tions Accredited by State Department of Educa- 
tion”—T. M. Dickerson, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; H. M. Doutt, head, department of 
secretarial science, The University of Akron, 
Akron; Mary Winston Jones, head of commercial 
teacher training, Miami University, Oxford; E. G. 
Knepper, department of commerce, State College, 
Bowling Green; W. A. Bair, director of depart- 
ment of education, Findlay College, Findlay; 
E. E. Magoon, director, School of Commerce, 
Findlay College, Findlay; Helen Reynolds, Ohio 
University, Athens; Arden L. Allyn, Kent State 
College, Kent; Jayne Church, University of 
Toledo, Toledo; William H. Stone, chairman, 
department of vocational arts, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus; Charles F. Points, head of 
commercial division, Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce; Dorothy Mason, Wilmington Col- 
lege, Wilmington; D. T. Krauss, head, depart- 
ment of business administration, Wittenberg 
College, Springfield. 

The proposed amendment to the constitution 
provides for an advisory council made up of the 
past presidents and the current president. The 
following duties of the council are proposed: (1) 
to assist in the study of problems in the field of 
commercial education that appear to be particu- 
larly vital to the commercial teachers of the state; 
(2) to assist in the preparation of reports on 
commercial education to be submitted to the 
Department ot Education; (3) to assist the presi- 
dent, at his request, in the preparation of the 
annual program of the association. 
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Little Rock Contests 


The Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, will hold its second annual invitational 
meet for commercial subjects on Saturday, May 
g. Contests in business arithmetic, beginning 
typing, advanced typing, shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, and spelling will be offered. All high schools 
in the state of Arkansas are invited to enter this 
contest with representatives for any one or all 
of the events. 

A trophy will be awarded by the Little Rock 
Junior College to the school winning the greatest 
number of points, and ihdividual awards will be 
given to the high ranking ‘contestants in each 
event. School awards will be made on the team 
basis, only, three persons constituting the team 
in each event. 

The trophy is to be competed for each year 
unless won three years in succession; then it will 
become the permanent property of the school 
winning it. Pine Bluff High School now holds 
the trophy. 

Points will be awarded as follows: First place, 
5 points; second place, 3 points; and third place, 
I point. 

All contests will be held in the commercial 
department of the Little Rock Senior High 
School. 

Judges will be selected by the Little Rock 
Junior College under the direction of E. C. 
Stahlkopf, head of the commercial department 
of Little Rock Junior College. 


Oklahoma Business Colleges 


E. A. Guise of Tulsa, Oklahoma, was elected 
president of the Oklahoma Business College Pro- 
prietors’ Association at its annual meeting at 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma, Saturday, February 15. 
He succeeds C. I. Blackwood of Oklahoma City, 
who has been president of the association for 
three consecutive years. Luther T. Nichols, pres- 
ident of Draughon’s Business College of Okla- 
homa City, was elected vice president: and Jennie 
B. Mayfield of Okmulgee was reelected secretary 
and treasurer. 

This association was responsible for the pas- 
sage of a law by the Oklahoma Legislature re- 
quiring solicitors to post a surety bond of $2,000, 
guaranteeing the fulfillment of contracts, before 
a license to solicit is granted. Oklahoma also has 
a law which requires that any business college 
proposing to open post a $2,000 bond with the 
county attorney before enrollments are made. 
These two laws have done much to eliminate 
business college failures in the state of Oklahoma, 
and the standing of the Oklahoma schools with 
the general public is correspondingly high. 
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California Meetings 


Two important meetings are scheduled in 
California during the month of April. There will 
be a joint meeting of the Southern California 
Commercial Teachers’ Association and the Los 
Angeles Commercial Teachers’ Association on 
April 25. The place of the meeting will be an- 
nounced later. 

On April 4 the Third Annual State Conference 
on Business Education will be held at Fresno 
State College, Fresno. Coming as it does on the 
Saturday before spring vacation, many teachers 
will be able to attend. 

The State Conference is held under the au- 
spices of the California State Department of 
Education and the Federated Business Teachers’ 
Associations of California. The theme of the 
meeting will be “Business Education to Meet 
New Employment Requirements.” 

The program will be as follows: 

Morning Session: Chairman—L. O. Culp, 
Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton. 

“Problems in Business Education”—Dr. Ira 
W. Kibby, chief, Bureau of Business Education, 
Sacramento; “Preliminary Steps to Employ- 
ment’”—Victoria McAlmon, Los Angeles Junior 
College, Los Angeles; “Curriculum that is Con- 
ducive to Employment in the High School”— 
John N. Given, George Washington High School, 
Los Angeles; “Curriculum that is Conducive to 
Employment in the Junior College”—Roland K. 
Abercrombie, San Mateo Junior College, San 
Mateo; “Cooperation Between Business and the 
School”—Robert White, Merritt School of Busi- 
ness, Oakland. 

Afternoon Session: Chairman—John Edge- 
mond, supervisor of commercial subjects, Oak- 
land. 

“Facilities and Personnel for Effective In- 
struction and Employment”—Irma L. Tapp, 
Fullerton Union High School, Fullerton; “The 
Employable Product”—F. M. Dana, assistant 
personnel director, Bank of America, San Fran- 
cisco; “Placement and Follow-Up”—Mrs. May 
Preuss Carmody, secretary of Junior Employ- 
ment Service, Berkeley Public Schools. 





WANTED 


Be sure to report promptly the 
results of your commercial con- 
tests to the editor of THE 
BALANCE SHEET, 201-203 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Mississippi Meeting 


W. W. Littlejohn of Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
has announced the spring meeting of the com- 
mercial section of the Mississippi Education Asso- 
ciation. It will be held in Jackson, Mississippi, 
on April 24 at 2 p. m. 

The following program has been planned: 

Address by J. Murray Hill, vice president of 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, on “Current Trends in Com- 
mercial Education”; address by H. A. Brandon, 
representative of South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, on “Inflation and Its Effect on Commer- 
cial Education”; Round Table Discussion on 
“Problems of the Commercial Teacher.” 


Mr. Dake Entertains 


L. Gilbert Dake of Cleveland High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri, served very effectively as 
chairman of the committee on arrangements for 
the National Council of Business Education and 
the National Association of Commercial Teacher- 
Training Institutions during the meetings in St. 
Louis. In addition to assuming all of these 
responsibilities, Mr. Dake acted as an unofficial 
host to all of the commercial teachers and ad- 
ministrators attending the various meetings held 
in St. Louis on February 21-26. 

On Sunday morning Mr. and Mrs. Dake en- 
tertained invited guests at their home located at 
7530 Washington Avenue. Those in the group of 
more than twenty-five will vouch for the fact that 
Mr. Dake is an excellent chef. The photograph 
below shows Mr. Dake in his official chef’s uni- 
form. With Mr. Dake are (left to right) Ralph 
Shrewsbury, R. G. Walters, Wilbur York, M. E. 
Studebaker, and Ernest Zelliot. 
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Syllabus for Course in Consumer Education. 
By Mrs. Beulah H. Burrell, L. Robert Frembling, 
and) Cletus E. Zumwalt. This 38-page mimeo- 
graphed booklet contains the course of study that 
is being followed in Lodi Union High School, Lodi, 
California. It is divided into five units as follows: 
Unit I, Buying and Selling Relations; Unit II, 
Wealth, Income, and Their Management; Unit III, 
Buying Services; Unit IV, The Financial System 
re Investing; Unit V, Organization and Operation 
of Business. Courses in consumer-business educa- 
‘tion have become very popular in California and 
many other states. This course of study is an out- 
growth of the sweeping demand for this type of 
instructional material. This particular course of 
study provides a bibliography on each unit. The 
material is classified under the headings of books, 
magazine articles, and pamphlets. Price 50 cents. 
L. Robert Frembling, Lodi Union High School, 
Lodi, California. 


Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Educa- 
tional Conference, University of Kentucky. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, University 
of Kentucky. Volume VIII, Number 2, December, 
1935. This 136-page printed book will be of par- 
ticular interest to commercial teachers. Three of 
the speakers on the program of the conference in 
1935 were commercial teachers. The three articles in 
this bulletin which will be of particular interest to 
commercial teachers are: “Should Investments and 
Other Specialized Courses in Economics Be Taught 
in the High School?” by Dr. Edward Wiest, dean, 
College of Commerce, University of Kentucky; 
“Education for Business Defined” by Irving R. 
Garbutt, director of commercial education, Cincin- 
nati Public Schools; ‘“‘A Type of Business Education 
for All Pupils in High School’ by Mrs. Marguerite 
D. Fowler, chairman, commercial curriculum com- 
mittee, Louisville Public Schools. Price of the 
bulletin, 50 cents. Campus Book Store, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


The Employment of Women in Offices. 
Bulletin No. 120 of the Women’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor. A 126-page printed 
report that will be of interest to school administra- 
tors, commercial teachers, and vocational guidance 
counselors. This report provides a wealth of statis- 
tical source material that will probably be drawn 
upon for many years to come. It touches upon such 
topics as salaries, occupations, length of service, 
working hours, office machines, types of occupations, 
schooling, experience, personal problems, personnel 
problems, insurance of workers, promotion, marital 
status, and numerous other problems of the em- 
ployment of women. Price 15 cents. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


' This page is reserved fora review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Typewriting Grading Scale. Prepared by W. 
W. Littlejohn of the commercial department of 
Hattiesburg High School, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
A sliding scale made of a good grade of cardboard. 
The chart is devised for schools offering typewriting 
one period a day each year for two years, giving 
one-half unit of credit a year. One side of the chart 
is onneune for determining the grade on speed 
tests and the other is arranged for grading classroom 
work. The grading scale is easy to operate and saves 
the teacher many hours of toil. Price 25 cents. 
W. W. Littlejohn, Hattiesburg High School, Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi. 


National Mimeograph Exchange. Published 
by the National a Newspaper Associa- 
tion, Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana. 
About two years ago this organization was formed 
under the sponsorship of Mrs. Blanche M. Wean, 
head of the commerce department, Central Normal 
College. Schools that belong to the Association 
submit their mimeographed school papers for 
examination and criticism. The monthly bulletin 
provides comments on the outstanding papers and 
gives suggestions for improving the papers. For 
information write to Mrs. Blanche M. Wean. 


Manners in Business. By Elizabeth Gregg 
MacGibbon. A 175-page printed book published 
in 1936. This extremely interesting book will be 
helpful to commercial teachers, vocational guidance 
counselors, and to students. The book provides 
practical advice on business etiquette. The advice is 
especially directed at secretaries, stenographers, 
bookkeepers, filing clerks, and saleswomen. While 
many of the comments are directed to women, the 
advice in almost every case applies equally well to 
men. Mrs. MacGibbon discusses such important 
topics as what to wear to business, make-up and 
grooming, how to get a job, how to get along with 
one’s boss, tactful business manners, and a great 
many other worth-while topics. Price $1.50. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


Previous Questions from Merchandising 
and Salesmanship License Examinations. A 
16-page mimeographed booklet that contains ‘some 
of the questions used in the examinations given by 
the Board of Examiners of the Board of Education 
of the City of New York. Questions have been 
compiled by Irwin ie Evander Childs High 
School, New York City. The pamphlet will be of 
interest to those who are teaching subjects included 
in this field and to those who are preparing others 
for the teaching field. Arithmetical problems used 
in merchandising are also included. Single copies 
can be obtained for 30 cents from Irwin Seteanie, 
Suite 455, 55 West 42 Street, New York City. 
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ake the first job easier 


PREPARE YOUR STUDENTS 
FOR THE TRANSITION FROM 
i THE SCHOOL TO THE OFFICE 












































FUNDAMENTALS of OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By Loso and Hamilton 


If you want to offer good vocational training in your commercial 
department, you will select FUNDAMENTALS OF OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE. This book is written for an advanced course that will tie together 
and correlate such subjects as shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
business English, and business arithmetic. Many topics are covered 
in this book that are not covered in any other course. FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF OFFICE PRACTICE is specifically designed for job 


training. It paves the way for an office position and helps to assure 
the student that he will be more successful in his first position. 


Available with a workbook and a teachers’ manual. 
+ 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Dressed Up 
Four-year-old Patsy was enjoying her first Thanks- 


giving dinner. After struggling vainly for several 
minutes to remove the skin from the drumstick, she 
handed it to her father and said, “Here, Daddy, please 
take the underwear off my turkey leg.” 


Free Advertising 


Sandy joined a golf club and was told by the pro- 
fessional that if his name was on his golf-balls and they 
were lost, they would be returned to him when found. 

“Good,” said the Scot, “put my name on this ball.” 

The pro did so. 

“Would you also put M. D. after it?” said the new 
member. “I’m a doctor.” The pro obeyed. 

“There’s just one more thing,” went on the Scot. 
“Can ye squeeze ‘Hours 10 to 3’ on as well?” 


Saving the Rests 


The music teacher had patiently explained to the 
little boy the meaning of a “rest” in music. The child 
repeated it after her, and seemed to know it. He began 
to play his piece but disregarded the rest. 

“Why didn’t you stop for the rest?” 

“Oh, I’m not tired yet.” 


Ask Dad 


His sister called him “Willie,” 
His mother called him “Will”; 
But when he went to college, 
To dad ’twas “Bill, Bill, Bill.” 


All Very Foreign 


“I want you to teach my son a foreign language.” 

“Certainly, madam. French, German, Russian, 
Italian, Spanish—?” 

“Which is the most foreign?” 


Through Different Eyes 


Little Betty had just been fitted with her first pair 
of glasses. On the way home, in a crowded street car, 
her mother noticed she was staring at her through the 
new spectacles in a bewildered manner. “What is it, 
dear?” asked her mother. 

“Oh, Mother,” Betty burst out in a high-pitched 
tone. “I never knew before what a lot of wrinkles 
you have!” 
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CHUCKLES 


Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








Transferred Weight 


“I sent my little boy for two pounds of plums and 
you only sent a pound and a half.” 
“My scales are all right, madam. Have you weighed 
your little boy?” 
. o 


An Excusable Dislike 


A man was walking along the edge of an airport 
one morning when he saw an old lady looking over her 
garden wall, watching the proceedings. 

-_ Grannie,” he said, “are you enjoying your- 
self?” 

“No,” she replied. “I am not.” 

“Why, don’t you like the airplanes?” 

“No, I don’t. Ever since I was a little girl and a 
bumble bee got up my petticoats, I have hated things 
that buzz.” 

* e a. 


Time in Inches 


Bobby, aged six, received a watch as a birthday 
present. He was very proud, and he would stroll up 
and down the street, stopping every moment or two 
to draw it from his pocket and regard it gravely. 
Every passerby smiled at his performance, but the 
climax came when his little cousin asked him the time. 
Bobby regarded his watch perplexedly for a moment 
and then replied with dignity, ‘““Two inches to four.” 


Necessarily Lengthy 


It was her first attempt at cooking, and when her 
husband came home he saw a very long pie on the table. 

“Whatever is that?” he asked. 

“T couldn’t get any shorter rhubarb,” she replied. 


No Need 


“My boy, you have an enormous appetite,” re- 
marked Aunt. Molly, who was visiting. 

“T know,” replied little Jack, unabashed, “but you 
see they’re trying to grow me. You’ve finished fatten- 
ing up so you don’t need to eat much.” 


Fresh Laundry 


“Look here,” said the irate traveling man to the 
small-town hotel-keeper, “don’t you know that roller- 
towels in hotels have been prohibited in this state for 
three years?” 

“Sure,” replied the hotel man, “but that there 
towel was put up before the law was passed.” 
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NEW 1936! * NEW 1936! © New 1936! 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


Third Edition 
By Crabbe and Slinker 


GENERAL BUSINESS ]is the suc- 
cessor to GENERAL BUSINESS 
TRAINING by the same authors. 
The new book emphasizes the 
understanding of business ser- 
vices, business organization, 
business society, and elementary 
economic principles. This book 
is recommended for the first 
course in business, commonly 
referred to as introduction to 
business, junior business train- 
ing, or elementary business 
training. 


















GENERAL BUSINESS is available for a one- 


semester or a one-year course in the eighth 
or the ninth grade. Be sure to see this new 


book before selecting one for your next class. 
v 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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WANTED 





POSITIONS WANTED 
Widely known commercial school executive desires 


new connection. Economic writer, teacher, registrar, 
vocational adviser. Can take full charge. Listed in 
“‘Who’s Who in Education."’ Address, No. 162. 





Young married man, with ten years’ experience as 
teacher, salesman, and principal, wante position with 
business school. Experienced in addressing high school 
student bodies and contacting public school men. Is 
g00d disciplinarian and has excellent sales record. Has 
car. Address, No. 163. 





Experienced field man, now employed, desires position 
with a high-grade business —e - Is accustomed to 
keen competition; can produce. City territory preferred. 
Address, No. 164. 





Experienced and capable schoolman desires position 
as instructor and solicitor with a reputable business 
college. Is qualified to teach comm law, accounting, 
commercial arithmetic, Gregg shorthand, , 
business correspondence, and word study. is superin- 
tendent of public schools and has taught commercial 
subjects for the past three years. Can furnish excellent 
references as to c ter and ability. Services available 
May 15. Address, No. 165. 





A young man with a B. S. degree and certified to teach 
guidance is available for summer employment in field 
work. Is now acting as guidance counselor in high 
school. Has spent a number of years in school work and 
in sales work. Address, No. 166. 





Position wanted by experienced teacher who is uni- 
versity and Gregg Normal graduate. Can teach Gr 
shorthand, other forms of shorthand, and allied sub- 


=<. Has had practical office experience. Address, No. 





Field man with years of experience who can produce 
business is looking for a connection with a g school. 
Can furnish good references. Address, No. 168. 





Degree woman commercial teacher is open for an 
immediate position in the Midwest as teacher-solicitor 
for the summer months. If satisfactory, will consider an 
all-year position. Can teach all commercial subjects. 
Experienced in high school work, business college work, 
actual office practice, and soliciting. Address, No. 169. 





Young man, 28, desires position with A-1 business 
school or college. is a college graduate and a state ap- 
oved commercial teacher. Has had valuable experience 
teaching and administrative work. Good field man. 
Has pleasing and dynamic lity. Now employed 
in a supervisory capacity. Address, No. 170. 





Single man, 31, desires position in public or private 
schoo) system. At present is professor of business ad- 
ministration and dean of men in a junior college. Is a 
college graduate with B.C.S. and Ped.B. degree. Has 
completed some work in Western Reserve on a Master's 
degree. Has had eleven years’ teaching experience and 
five years’ office experience. Can teach any commercial 
subject but prefers Gregg, shorthand, typewriting, and 
any e work. Can furnish excellent references. 
Can leave any time. Will consider any proposition with 
moderate salary. Address, No. 171. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Man, 30, with M.A. degree wishes summer position 


as teacher of commercial subjects, English, or American 
history. Has had actual business experience and counsel- 
ing in addition to seven years’ classroom experience. 
Can furnish excellent references as to character, person- 


ality, and ability. Address, No. 172. 





Experienced woman with M.A. degree, now employed, 


desires a ane in a college, junior college, or an estab- 
lished, reliable business school. Can teach Gregg short- 
hand, typewriting, business English, and secretarial 
courses. t of references. Address, No. 183. 





Man of mature years, listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in Ameri- 
can Education,’’ and ‘‘Who’s Who Among Private School 
Teachers,”’ desires to change present position. Would 
consider position as president, dean, registrar, or pub- 
licity director in a junior or senior college, pecgarecesy 
school, or high de business school. ol B., 
A.M., D.B.A., and Ed.D., degrees from standard colleges. 
Wide ence in teaching and administrative work in 
_—a institutions. Available in June. Address, 

0. > 





Do you want your students trained to meet business 
problems in a practical not theoretical way? Practical 
office experience combined with eight years’ — 
teac in private and public schools makes this pos- 
sible. dy open for summer position after June 5. 
Address, No. 187. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Real opportunity to establish a big paying business 
college in large midwestern city, is open to live, capable, 
and absolutely reliable business college man who has 
ample finance. Big territory with large variety of in- 
dustries from which to draw. A real open for the 
right man to establish a big paying proposition. For 
information address, No. 179. 





FOR SALE: In the Northwest, a two-teacher school 
with low rent, good a. good business, and good 
reputation; without debts, advertising contracts, or life 
scholarships. A good living for man and wife at a price a 
reliable teacher can pay. Address, No. 180. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY: A part or entire interest in a well- 
established school. Address, No. 181. 





Experienced business college man with college de- 
grees wants to buy or lease good school, preferably in the 
South or the West. Write fully. Address, No. 184 





WANTED TO LEASE with option of buying good 
small business school in progr ve medium sized city; 
South or Pacific Coast preferred. Give details in first 
ag ag I am prepared to act immediately. Address, 

o. b 





WANTED: Stenotypes. Give serial number, con- 
dition of machines, price, and terms in first 
letter. Address, No. 182. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


State manager wanted by one of the largest business 
schools in the South. Must have had successful experi- 
ence in —e . training, and managing salesmen in 
the field. Exceptional opportunity with drawing account 
to start. Give age, education, and experience in first 
letter. Address, No. 173. 


WANTED: Bapeteneed woman teacher of Gregg 
shorthand, typewriting, 20th Century ee pen- 
manship, and allied commercial branches for school in 
the East. Give age, e ence, salary expected. Enclose 
photograph which will be returned. Address, No. 174. 








Teacher-solicitor wanted who is a conscientious and 
energetic field representative. Preferably one qualified 
to teach commercial subjects including 20th mtury 
Bookkeeping. Only those with unimpeachable record of 
accomplishments will be considered. Position pays good 
salary plus commission. In first letter, two business and 
two character references must be included. Position 
available about April or May 1. Address, No. 175. 





WANTED: By midwestern school, man who can go 
into an excellent field and represent a school that has 
built up an unusual reputation for high-grade work and 
ethical operation. Will provide ¢ drawing account 
and pay good commission during the summer months. 
If employee has the necessary college background, will 
offer employment in the classroom during the winter 
ssoaeee, thus providing all-year employment. Address, 

0. " 





One of the most reliable business colleges in the 
Middle West would like to contact a good bookk ing 
teacher, one who can teach this subject as well as law, 
English, arithmetic, rapid calculation, and ip. 
Prefer a man from 25 to 35 years of age, a college graduate, 
and a good Comey pee Salary will be reasonable but 
adequate. Give full credentials in first letter, as selection 
will be made from this letter. We want a teacher, not a 
solicitor, but ability to do some soliciting will have its 
weight. Address, No. 177. 





Private commercial echool with national reputation, 
enrolling high school graduates only, is in the market 
for a competent teacher-representative. Desires young 
man, college graduate; experience not indispensable. 
Prefers teacher of hey could use man who 
can teach bookkeep’ and related subjects. Field work 
on dignified basis. | moderate—plus commission— 
with opportunities for advancement. Give full details in 
first letter. Address, No. 178. 








Importance of Junior Business Training 
(Continued from page 357) 


mation in our present course does function and 
what does not. They may also have experienced 
a need for other information within the scope of 
junior business training which we have not offered 
them. We may find that more information should 
be offered on advertising, money, and credit. At 
least this procedure will enable us to evaluate 
our course through the eyes of the “consumer,” 
and it should possess considerable value as a 
method of selling the school and the department 
to the public. 

We must join in a common effort to determine 
by tests, as well as by opinions, the most fruitful 
aims for the course. We must sell the course to 
the public by enlisting the aid of progressive 
business men in keeping up with the most modern 
methods of procedure, and we must put forth a 
vigorous effort in an attempt to secure recogni- 
tion for the subject of junior business training 
as an entrance credit in all colleges. 
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TO HELP YOU FINISH 
YOUR SECOND SEMES- 
TER IN BOOKKEEPING 


vWv 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
BOOKKEEPING SETS 


4 


These practice sets may be used independently 
or with any textbook. 


Stock List 

No. Price 

Radio Set (Individual)........... 160 $0.48 
Moore Set—Secretarial 

Cc disckhewancud 995 .80 

Physician Set (Individual). ....... 593 .64 

Farm Set (Individual)............ 524 .64 

Household Set (Individual). ..... 595 .64 


Retail Implement Business—W ith 
Business Papers (Individual).... 303A .75 


Wright, Hale, & Hardy Set— 
Attorneys (Partnership)........ 235 .80 


Furniture Set (Partnership)........ 162 .60 
Commission Set (Partnership). ... 567 .80 
Automobile Dealer Set 


Cerperstien)......cccccccccs 563 .80 
Municipal Set................. 569 88 
Westmont Realty Co. Set 

(Corporation). ............... 245 .80 
Sporting Goods Set—Departmental 

eS) ee 565 .68 
Manufacturing Set (Corporation)... 562 .84 
Bookkeeping Projects........... 514 48 


(Narrative and blanks for recording trans- 
actions completed for school activities, a 
professional man, a householder, and a 
farmer.) ° 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 














Aids in Teaching Retail Selling 
(Continued from page 362) 


give you window trims and displays as they are 
discarded. 

There is no limit to the possibilities of em- 
phasizing a store arrangement, taking inventories, 
and placing products in the proper places. Nearly 
every chapter in your textbook can be em- 
phasized in the model store. The class as a 
whole or individuals can work out problems in 
the model store. 

Another assignment that can be given is the 
study of packaged goods and the different types 
of containers used in the distribution of small 
articles. The sanitation, attractiveness, and dis- 
play advantages can be compared. Labels and 
designs can be discussed. Selling points of com- 
monly sold articles, such as baking powders, 
canned goods, and soaps, can be listed. Demon- 
stration sales can be prepared and given before 
the class. 

It is interesting to get an advertisement of 
an article and bring that article to class. The 
advertisement should be read and the article 
examined at the same time. Care should be 
exercised to prevent condemning comparative 
articles. Perhaps it is best to examine one article 
of a kind. The selling points can be general 
enough to include similar articles. 

Some of the simple tests suggested for articles 
can be performed in the classroom. It may be 
necessary to get the help of the science depart- 
ment for microscopes or an occasional chemical. 
Cloth, dyestuffs, and other articles can be tested 
and examined. Some experiments can be tests 
which are suggested by manufacturers in their 
advertising. 

In this article there have been few suggestions 
other than the listing of some things to do which 
will enliven a course in retail selling. Each sug- 
gestion has within it numerous details that can 
best be developed by the teacher and fitted into 
his particular situation. Do not lose sight of the 
fact that all assignments are for actual training 
in store selling and not simply for class enter- 
tainment. 

There is much that can be done in displaying 
merchandise when selling, studying customer 
types, and developing steps in selling, but prob- 
lems of this type also occur in a course in general 
salesmanship and can be treated there. 


There is much to be arranged and planned in 
many of the suggestions given. Check-ups are 
important and necessary, but there is great re 
ward personally to the teacher as he later visits 
these students in full-time jobs.—Hayes L. 
Person, Williamsport High School, Williamsport, 


Pennsylvania. 
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The Four-Point Curriculum 
(Continued from page 349) 


two years of shorthand, two years of bookkeeping, 
and one year of office practice which gives a 
differentiated course of work in bookkeeping and 
shorthand. 

By taking this course a student completes the 
requirements for the bookkeeping and shorthand 
courses. This enables the student to be prepared 
in two of the main vocations demanded by 
business men. 

Ninto GRADE 
Required Subjects 

English I 

Physical Education 

Commercial Arithmetic 

Junior Business Training 


Electives—May elect one other subject. 


TentTH GRADE 
Required Subjects 
English II 
Physical Education 
Bookkeeping I 
Shorthand I 
Typewriting I 
Commercial Geography 
Electives—Possible to elect one other subject 
but not advisable. 


ELEVENTH GRADE 

Required Subjects 

English III 

Physical Education 

Bookkeeping II 

Shorthand II 

Typewriting II 
Electives—May elect one other subject. 


TweELFrTH GRADE 
Required Subjects 

English IV (Bus. English) 

Physical Education 

Office Practice (Advanced Work in Shorthand 
and Bookkeeping) 

U. S. History and P. A. D. 

One other commercial subject, such as com- 
mercial law, etc. 


Electives—May elect one other subject. 


If a student attempts this course and cannot 
make a success of it, he should be guided into one 
of the other commercial courses. For example, if 
he fails his shorthand and does excellent work in 
his bookkeeping, he probably belongs in the 
bookkeeping course. If he fails his bookkeeping, 
but does good work in shorthand, he should 
probably take the stenographic course. 
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Many of your students 
will go into selling 
occupations— 


Give them some 
job training— 
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Educators are rapidly realizing that the teaching of salesmanship has 
been one of the forgotten phases of education. Salesmanship courses 
are rapidly being introduced. FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMAN- 
SHIP leads the list of books that are being used. More than 150 schools 
adopted it last year. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP emphasizes the principles 


required in all types of selling. It is suitable for a basic course in secondary 
schools. Available with a workbook and a teachers’ manual. 
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